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NEWS OF THE 
pos ee 

_ Budeet j relicf—-relief not 
shape to th ssed payer of Income Tax, but 

to the feelings of people who had feared that there might 

Pudgct as would kill credit and impede our 

tra feature 


s remarkably able speech was his appre- 


WEEK. 
in material 


be such a 
slowly recovering 


of Mr. Snowden 


le. indeed 


One pleasing 


ciation of the nee ssity and the value of eredit.  Ilis 
language in this matter was weleome indeed as coming 
from an economist who used to talk about the expro- 
priation ef ell capital. From beginning to end of the 
budget tl is no proposal for new taxation and the 
Tun t! 5 gee yould be inereased and would 
fall upon lower incomes and that the Death Duties 
Were also to | 1 ed to be without foundation. 


All the remissi of taxation will certainly be a help 


to trade, tho ] explained in our first 
leading article, it would have been easy to help trade 
Very much fur than has been don : ; 
* x x # 
At all events, there are remissions that will be weleomed 





There is a little for 


pF by every class in the nation. 











everybody. The Budget is a Free Trade Budgct after the 
heart Radical. It near 
as possible to providing his ideal of a breakfast 
table.” Altogether the reduction of taxation amounts 

£34,000,000. Mr. Snowden is plainly 
and we fear he may be too much of an optimist 


of the old-fashioned comes as 


** free 
to an optimist 
with 
regard to the revenue, but no doubt he has reacted from 
the under-estimation of revenue wl 
in the recent Budgets. As we have 


lich has been prevalent 
criticized the Budget 


at leneth elsewhere we will content ourselves here with 
a summary of the main proposals 
* * * tk 
The figures for the financial year just ended ana 
Mr. Snowden’s estimates for 1924-25 may be most 





conveniently shown in the following table, which we 
take from the excellent summary in the Daily News :— 


1923.24 
REVENUE (Actual) | EXPENDITURE (Actual) 
£837,169,000 } £788,840,000 
(218,669,000 over Estimate) £30,919,000 under Estimate) 
Surplus for Debt Redemption ae £438,329,000, 
1924-25. 
On Basis of Existing Taxation: 
REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
£825, 100,000 | £790,026,000 
Surplus aes aia £38.074,000.. 
Final Balance Shee after alterations propos 1:-— 
REVENUE (Estimate) | EXPENDITURE (Estimate) 
Customs and National Debt » £350,900,000 
ixcis «+ £237,700,000 Other Consolidated 
Motor Vehicles .. 15,600,000 Fund Services 34,840,000 
Inland Revenue $32,250,000 Supply ee =©405,185,000 
Non-tax Revenue 108,500,000 
Total £794,050,000 Total e+ £790,026,000 
SURPLUS .. ..- £4,024,000. 
* ok a * 
In describing the duties which have been reduced 
and those which are abolished, we will take the 


on tea is reduced from 8d. to 4d. 
f £5,400,000 for 
coffee and chicory are 
full of £600,000, 


reductions first. The tax 
per Ib. at a loss to the r 
full year. 
reduced by half, at a cost in a 
€200.000 and £13,000 resp 


yenue O 


a 
The duties on cocoa, 


vi 


ar 


pectively. Then we come to 
the most expensive of all reductions—that on sugar. 
The duty is reduced from 25s. 8d. per ewt. to 11s. 8d., 
which is equivalent to I}d. a Ib. The eost in a full 


7,880,000, As regards the Entertainments 


to 6d. 


ear will be £1 


- 
Tax, the duty on seats up is abolished, and there 


will be a reduced tax up to Is. 38d. The cost is estimated 
at £4,000,000 in a full year. Holders of motor-car 
licences will be entiiled to surrender their licences at 
any time on payment of a small surrender fee and to 
obtain a refund. Further, the surcharge on quarterly 
licenees is reduced by 10 per « The cost of these 
changes in motor taxation is put at £500,000 in a full 
year. 
* * % * 

Under the heading of Income Tax mall concession 
is made to widows and widowers who have children. 
Legislation dealing with minor matters is also promised. 


} » elatm ft 


LOS! ( 1ilil UO 


his 


is disputed are 


‘ ordinarily 


Yor example, persons W t 
resident ” outside the United Kingdom 
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to have a right of appeal. Telephone charges are also 
reduced. There is to be a penny call within a five-mile 
radius, and there will be small reductions in local and 
trunk calls. The cost of these reductions is estimated 
at £1,000,000 in a full year. 

* * * * 

We pass now to the abolished taxes. First of all we 
are extremely glad to record the disappearance of the 
Corporation Profits Tax, which has been a heavy load 
upon every kind of industry and commerce. The cost 
is expected to be £12,500,000 in a full year, though it 
is to be noted that the cost to the Revenue for that 
part of the present year in which the tax will not 
operate will be only £2,000,000. Next there is one of 
the really unexpected features of the Budget—the 
abolition of the Inhabited House Duty. The so-called 
“chimney and parlour tax” has been in existence for 
one hundred and fifty years. We are very glad that 
it now disappears. The cost is put at £2,000,000 
for a full year. As regards dried fruits, the increased 
duty is to lapse from August Ist, and the cost will 
probably be £250,000 a year. The McKenna Duties are 
timed to disappear on August Ist at an estimated cost 
for a full year of £2,750,000. The duties on table-waters 
and herb beer will also be dropped, at a cost for a full 
year of £300,000, 

%* x x 

Finally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, true to his 
well-known economic opinions, announced that the 
powers of the Land Valuation Department, which were 
taken away last year, will be restored. An inquiry is 
to be conducted as to the strength of the personnel 
and its capacity for any fresh work of valuation which 
may be imposed upon it. It had been thought that Mr. 
Snowden might abolish the McKenna Duties by gradual 
stages, but he has preferred to. give the trades concerned 
three months’ notice of their total abolition. This, 
of course, requires that the duties which were on the 
point of lapsing should be renewed till August Ist. The 
Cabinet, after their numerous discussions, have evidently 
come to the conclusion that they are such strong Free 
Traders that they accept all the implications of their 
creed. Mr. Snowden therefore declared that they 
would like to see all the Preferences to the Dominions 
reduced or abolished whenever expedient, but that 
the decisions of the Imperial Conference would be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the House of Commons. In our 
opinion the decisions ought to be ratified not on financial 
grounds, but as a graceful concession to the wishes of 
the Dominions. Let us admit that the concession 
would have to be paid for—still it would be worth while. 
The cost would be comparatively small and the Dominion 
representatives would not feel that their labours at 
the Imperial Conference had been in vain, 

* “ 4 * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, in answer to a question by Mr. Baldwin on the 
Irish Boundary, reminded the House that his predecessor 
had received a request from the Irish Free State last 
July for the constitution of the Boundary Commission 
under Article 12 of the Treaty. The Government of 
that day, holding that the dispute ought to be settled 
if possible by agreement between the Free State and 
Northern Ireland, summoned a conference of both 
Governments in London. Because of the Imperial 
Conference and the General Election, the conference 
was unavoidably delayed, and the present Government 
on January 28rd, “ finding itself in agreement with the 
views of the previous Government,” brought about the 
proposed conference on February 1st. The conference, 


having met on yarious occasions, had just broken down 








| 





a ———<—— 
without result. The “ utmost good will” had bee 
shown on both sides, but it now remained for - 
boundary to be “ determined in accordance with Article nd 
of the Treaty.” 1 


* * * 


Sir W. Davison inquired whether it was not & fact 
that the boundary was definitely fixed by the Pe 
1920. ‘“* How,” he asked, “ ean a statutory seed 

< . ’ S10n 
of that kind be set aside by any agreement to whiel 
Northern Ireland is not a party?” Mr. Thomas replied 
that Mr. Baldwin, when he was Prime Minister, had beey 
asked an exactly similar question, and his answer = 
that the Government were “ bound by the Irish Fre 
State Act.” Sir W. Davison again asked whether the 
Act of 1920 which definitely fixed the boundaries of 
Northern Ireland was of no effect. Commander Ken. 
worthy then asked whether special legislation would 
not be required to set up the Commission, Whereupon 
Mr. Thomas exclaimed, “ All manner of foolish statements 
have been made. I content myself with saying tha 
the Government will take all necessary steps to giye 
effect to the letter and spirit of the Treaty,” aa 

* 1 * x 

Finally Mr. Kenworthy pressed his pertinent question 
again: ‘‘ No legislation will be required ?” Whereupoy 
Mr. Thomas said, “ I cannot go further into the matter.” 
What does all this mean? We take leave to hope that 
it means that the Government will nominally hold by 
the Treaty, as in form they are bound to do, well knowing 
that the Treaty provides no machinery with regard to 
the Boundary Question. In other words, the Gover. 
ment hope to solve the matter by Fabian tactics, avoiding 
the special legislation that would be necessary and trusting 
that sooner or Jater the much desired internal agreement 
will be achieved in Ireland. We suspect that this poliey 
would not be displeasing to Mr. Cosgrave, though he may 
not be able to admit it. To attempt to enforce a settle 
ment by British legislation would be to ignore all th 


teachings of Irish history. Whatever British ruling 
there might be would not be accepted in both 
parts of Ireland. An agreement among _Irishme 


themselves is the only possible way of peace. The 
danger has become great, and we can only hope 
that the Free State will see where its path of safety 
lies. 

* * * * 

The reparations situation does not seem to have 
changed greatly since we wrote last week, but what 
change there has been is, on the whole, hopeful. 0 
Thursday, April 24th, the replies of the British, French 
and Belgian Governments reached the Reparations 
Commission, and were followed on Saturday by th 
Italian reply. All the Governments except the Freucl 
accept the Report in its entirety as a basis of seitlement. 
The Belgian Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary at 
undertaking a little tour of the Allied capitals. On 
Monday they were in Paris, where they saw M. Poincar, 
and expressed satisfaction with theirinterview. The Repat- 
ations Commission has decided to take no further action 
until the delicate negotiations between the Allied Gover 
ments reach a further stage. Thus no very immediate 
development from the Allied side can be expected. 

* * . - 

In the Daily News of last Saturday Sir Frederick 
Maurice, writing from Dortmund, reported that the 
Italian engineers in the Ruhr had suddenly demanded 
that their country should take part in the M.L.C.UM 
agreements. This action, he felt, showed that M. Poi 
caré had no intention of cnding the economic occupation 
of the Ruhr, and was in direct contradiction to Sign! 
Mussolinj’s acceptance of the Experts’ Report in its 
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—— 


whether the 


ntirety It seems doubtful, however, 
alien action will really make a final settlement more 
difficult If M. Poincaré is induced to relax his hold it 


t be difficult to induce the Italians also. 


should no 
* * * * 


On the other hand, the internal German situation 
seems to have definitely improved. The Government has 
taken its courage in both hands, and has evidently made 
up its mind to go to the country with the acceptance of 
the Experts’ Report as the principal plank in its platform. 
Herr Stresemann evidently believes that he is assured 
of Socialist support against the intransigent Nationalists, 
and that the result of the elections will be to restore the 
conditions of his Government, under which last autumn 
he and the Centre Party were kept in power by Socialist 
yotes, for fear that the Nationalists might be let in. The 
German representatives for the Commission proposed 
py the Experts’ Report have been already appointed. 
France is evidently not to be given excuses for pointing 
to German bad faith. Meanwhile, however, signs multi- 
py that, as we said last week, the real struggle will come 
on the question of who is to move first. The French Press 
maintains that Germany must begin payments before 
France relaxes her economic hold on the Ruhr. The 
German Press, taking its cue from the Experts’ Report, 
holds that France must loose her hold before anything 


else can be done. Between these two points of view 


there is obviously an unbridged gap. Whether this gap | 


can be bridged will fundamentally depend upon the result 
of the German and French elections. 
\ * at ag * 

The death of Herr Helfferich, who was killed in the 
Bellinzona on Thursday, 


Swiss railway accident at 


April 24th, may have an important effect on German | 
politics, and so on the chances of European recovery. | 


Helfferich was perhaps best known in this country as the 
Finance Minister primarily responsible for Germany’s 
monetary policy during the War, but since the War his 
influence in Germany has been a strong and a growing 
one. He had a period of power a year ago when he was 
the force behind passive resistance. Lately, however, 
he had been moving further and further towards the 
Right. and just before his death had published a bitter 
attack on the Experts’ Report. His last journey was 
made in order to launch the Nationalist election cam- 
paign with the principal object of rejecting the Experts’ 
Report. All through career, Helfferich seems to 
have been utterly reckless of consequences, if his ultra- 
Nationalist views could prevail. It is impossible to be 
sorry that the influence of such a man has been removed 
from European politics. Indeed, his death may be 
said in some measure to balance the greatest loss which 


his 


and perhaps Europe, has suffered since the 
assassination of Walther Rathenau, 
” * * a 
The Mining Inquiry under the chairmanship of Lord 
Buckmaster, was resumed on Tuesday after an adjourn- 


Germany, 


War—the 


ment since April 25th. Its proceedings have been, as | 
yet, somewhat confused and unsatisfactory, and Lord 


Buckmaster has not been able to get the parties to define 
precisely the point at issue. The owners produced a 
summary of the difference between their last offer and the 
miners’ last demand, but Mr. Cook, the new Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, would not admit that this 
document defined the matter in dispute, and presented a 
new claim for a flat-rate increase of two shillings. Mr. 
Cook produced interesting figures of profits made by 
collieries in the last three or four years, and argued that 
the miners’ wages had not increased sufficiently to allow 
the miners to share in these profits. Mr. Williams, for 
the owners, seemed to admit this—at any rate as applying 


to the last few months, when he said: “ During the early 
months of the year prices were rising; but it was not 
possible to increase wages corresponding to the profits in 
consequence of the two-monthly audit system. That 
was the reason why, in spite of the profits reaching a higher 
figure, the wages were not increased in the first few 
months.” The two-monthly audit to which he refers 
was, he said, instituted at the request of the miners 
themselves, It would be interesting to have this matter 
cleared up. Mr. Cook apparently did not pursue it. 
* * * x 

Meanwhile, another aspect of the situation is the fact 
that Mr. Shinwell, the Secretary for Mines, is said 
to be preparing a Bill for the nationalization of mining 
royalties. This measure, of course, would have nothing 
to do with the question of nationalizing the mines them- 
It would only provide for the buying-out by the 
At present more than 


selves, 
State of the mining landlords. 
four thousand people own the ground through which coal 
Great waste occurs through disputes as to 
of coal 


seams run, 
subterranean boundaries, and large ** bulkheads ”’ 
are left between two estates. A single landlord, such as 
the State would be, would help the industry. The cost of 





| buying out the owners is estimated at anything from 
| £55,000,000 to £68,000,000, but there is no reason to 
| suppose that this would prove a bad investment for the 
| State. Mr. Shinwell has remarked that it is ‘“ extra- 
| ordinarily unlikely that he will be able to carry any such 
| Billthrough Parliament,” but we agree withthe Manchester 

Guardian that in this he appears to be somewhat faint- 

hearted. He must live up to his Clydeside reputation 

as a bold bad Bolshevik better than this ! 

* * a * 

At Briton Ferry on Monday the Prime Minister made 
one of those reflective and spiritually-minded speeches 
which excite the fury of Bolsheviks and are described 
|in Moscow as being inspired by a hideous bourgeois 
pictism. Mr. MacDonald spoke of the need of culti- 
vating things of the spirit, and of devoting one’s body 
Fortunately, the 


| to work and one’s soul to service. 
| average Englishman is not perturbed by what perturbs 
| fanatical Moscow. He is quieted and reassured and 
| his respect is evoked. He feels, however much he may 
disagree with Mr. MacDonald’s politics, that we have 
here a man with a reverent mind who does not want 
to pluck the fires down from heaven in the manner of 
the true Red Revolutionary. Incidentally in his speech 
Mr. MacDonald paid a tribute to the * helpfulness ” 
and “ generosity ” of Mr. Baldwin—for which tribute 
readers of the article called “Some Thoughts on the 
which 


> 


| Session”? from a_ Political Correspondent, we 
published last week, will not have been unprepared, 
* * + * 
On Thursday, April 24th, Prinee George opened 


the new Harwich-Zeebrugge train ferry. Thus at last 
the project of linking these islands with the Continental 
railway system is realized. As has been already said 
in the Spectator, the vessels used on this new service are 
those which were built for the Government during the 
War to ply between Richborough and Boulogne. It 
is not quite clear why train-ferries have not been estab- 
lished sooner since they have been practicable for at 
least fifty years. The probable reason was the slight 
difference in gauges used in British and Continental 
railways. This difliculty has now been got over by 
the manufacture of {fifteen thousand, so called, ** common- 
user ” trucks, 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Julv 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100}; 
Thursday week, 1025; a year ago, 101, 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— es 
THE BUDGET AND THE DEBT. 

\ E have things to say in strong criticism of the 
Budget, though those criticisms, as we shall show, 

are not on the lines on which most Unionists have 
assailed Mr. Snowden’s proposals. Before, however, 
we make our criticisms, and raise our caveats, we desire 
to express our warm admiration, not merely of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ability and lucidity, 
though both were very great, but for another and, in 
our opinion, more important quality. What strikes 
us first and most about the Budget is its sincerity of 
purpose. We believe its inspiration to be an_ honest 
desire upon Mr. Snowden’s part to do his best for the 
interests of the country as a whole. This was, we are 
sure, the mother thought of the Budget. The specific 
point upon which we most strongly differ from Mr. 
Snowden is his handling of the McKenna Duties; but 
here, it seems to us, is a proof of his sincerity, and not, 
as has been strangely asserted in some quarters, of his 
desire to catch votes rather than to give us the best 
Budget possible in all the circumstances. We do not 
believe that in this case Mr. Snowden was angling for 





Liberal votes or for the support of those whom we may | 


‘all Free Trade Socialists. He must know very well 
that his party is far more likely to lose support in several 
important industrial centres by withdrawing the modicum 
of Protection offered under the MeKenna Duties than 
it is likely to lose it by cheapening the cost of motor-cars. 


Again, we feel assured that there is sincerity, and not | 


opportunism, in the abolition of that ill-starred impost, 
the Corporation Tax. Similar praise is due to him 
in respect of the abolition of the Inhabited House Duty. 
In neither of these cases will the normal Socialist tax- 
payer reap direct benefit. 

But though we find much sincerity of purpose and 
little opportunism in Mr. Snowden’s Budget, it is, in 


our view, far from an ideal Budget. We may best | 
will lead to the tax-payers having more moncy to spend 


make our line of criticism clear by saying that we hold 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals to be far | 
too conservative and conceived on much too old-fashioned | 
‘money which next year will remain in the pockets of th 


and conventional lines to fit the dangers and difliculties 


of the present financial and industrial situation. In | 
our opinion, Mr. Snowden has not kept sufliciently in | 
_by increasing the volume of trade. Our comip!cint 1s 


mind the governing condition of the cconomic hour. 
That condition is unemployment. As long as we have 
a million men who are ready and willing—nay, deeply 
anxious—to find work but are not at work, and are 
forced to live upon a public dole, every item of a 
Budget should be governed by the thought of how to 
increase employment. 


. . — 
resources of the nation as if they were those of & C0 
B c Ms 


mercial enterprise. Suppose a Board of Directors wit 
a business which though fundamentally sound rec a 
above all things at the moment development, ie, furthe 
opportunities of trade. The year’s trading has, howey : 
produced a considerable amount of money, and afte 
all the fixed charges and other liabilities have “i 
met, there is a large sum in hand waiting to be allocates 
The Board is called on to consider what they Shall ds 
with it. One of the proposals that comes before ‘ 
is that they should pay off a portion of their 
cent. debenture stock, which amounts to a very 
figure. The alternative proposal is to leave the deben. 
tures, which the company is not under any obligation 
to amortize, alone for the present, and instead to use 
the “free money” to develop those branches of the 
business which are not temporarily paying their way, 
but are a burden upon the concern as a whole. Ty such 
circumstances, we may imagine the managing director 
putting the matter as follows: “ If instead of paving 
off debentures, which are costing us 4 per cent. to keep 
as they are, we put our £500,000 surplus into the business 
we can, I am confident, make on it an average of 5 
per cent. Surely it is better worth our while to do 
this than to bother about the debentures. It is economic 
waste to put our ‘talent’ in the safety napkin of 
reducing indebtedness, when if we put it back into the 
business we shall secure a net gain of 11 per cent, 
Let us wait to pay off debentures until we have done 
all that can be done in the way of getting pew 
business.” 


them 
+ per 
large 


On these grounds we would have had Mr. Snowden 
go a good deal further than he has done in the way of 
remitting taxation, in cases where excessive taxation 
is depressing industry and therefore preventing the 
revival of employment. Tle has, no doubt, in the abstract 
recognized this duty by his remission of the Corporation 
Profits Tax, by his reductions in Customs and Excise 
Duties, in Motor Vehicle Duties, in the Telephone Rates, 
in the Duties on Table Waters, and also in the In- 
habited House Duty. The reductions of taxation here 


than they had before, and that expenditure is bound 
to stimulate trade. In a word, the larger ameunt of 


tax-payers after the visits of the tax-collectors will 
fructify there, and willautomatically reduce unemployment 


that this public beneficence should not have been carried 
a good deal further. 


e 


Iicre we may interpose an expression of disappoint 


iment that Mr. Snowden did not inaugurate, as we hoped 


The first consequence of making such a motive our | 


guiding star through the desert tracts of unemployment 
should be the abandonment of any effort to pay off debt 
beyond that annual amount to which the national 
honour is already pledged. Of further efforts to 
pay off debt just now we say, and we are sure 
that we can make good our assertion, that we 
cannot afford to enter upon such transactions 


while the labour market is in the position in} 


which it now is. While we have so many uncmployed 
and are supporting them, as, of course, we are bound 
by every tie of humanity and of fellow-citizenship te 
support them, we have no right to indulge in the luxury 
of paying off our National mortgages. That is a trans- 
action for a period of national prosperity and not for 
hard times like the present. We can make our view 
clearer by an analogy, Let us consider the financial 


he might, a new and more scientific way of treating the 
National Debt as a whole. In our opinion what we 
want is an automatic, slow, gradual and universal 
sinking fund, instead of heroie efforts to pay off frag: 
ments of debt by high taxation in particular years. 
By far the best plan, in our opinion, would be to convert 
the National Debt from a_ perpetual charge into 4 
charge for a limited number of years—say ninety-nine 
years. We could change the National Debt into termin 
able annuities for ninety-nine years at a ccmparatively 
small increase of the total annual charge. By doing 
so we should in effect be spreading the sacrifice required 
to pay off the Debt over a large number of years, instead 
of imposing a very onerous burden on the present gener 
ation. In the matter of the National Debt people must 
remember that the reai financial evil was imposed when 
we raised the loans and spent the money. The essentisl 
weight of the obligation cannot be got rid of by taxation 
and heroic sacrifices. Taxation to pay off debt is largely 
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‘a transfer from one pocket to another, and from one THE IRISH BOUNDARY DANGER. 


jortion of the community to another. It is not a trans- 
on which can increase the wealth of the nation as a 











YNLESS the situation in Ireland is very carefully 





acti . ee . } . : ae ia 
nole unless we are paying an artificially high rate of and wisely handled the people of Great Britain 
interest —and it may very well be one which gives an| may find themselves once again with all the burden 
unfair benefit to the public creditor. If we plunge in | of Irish chaos upon their shoulders. We should be back 

at the beginning again as though there had been no 


this matter we may commit the folly of having borrowed 
in depreciated paper and of paying back in a sterling | attempt at settlement, and as though the men of Northern 
eurrency of Very much enhanced value. . | Ireland had not accepted a status which they never 
We desire to be prudent in dealing with the National | wanted in order to secure for themselves quiet and 

security. We hope and believe that the worst will not 


Debt, and we desire above all things not to borrow more. | € 
1appen, but if we do not keep the danger clearly in mind 


We desire, also, quite as much as does Mr. Snowden, to see | } 
anaugmentation of the National credit ; but, quite frankly, | we may simply drift into it. The Boundary Conference 
we want the benefits of prudent finance to be reserved | in London has broken down, And Mr. J. H. Thomas 
for the nation as a whole, and not to be conferred upon has stated that the Government will fulfil “ the letter 
the holders of Government stock, as they may very well | and the spirit of the Treaty ”—whatever that may mean. 
be if we let the National Debt eet on our nerves. Why The Irish Free State notoriously wants to make Great 
should we make an unprofitable investment in the public Britain responsible for a settlement of the boundary 
funds, when we might make a far more profitable | between itself and Northern Ireland. President Cos- 
by reducing taxation ? Possibly Mr. Snowden | grave speaks of his demand as though 

Committee con-|no more than that the Treaty should 


one, he were asking 
be 
National Debt | An cxamination of the Treaty, however, and of the 


may plead that he has got a carried out. 


sidering the whole question of the 
and that therefore he could not in his present Budget 
If such a | machinery whatever was provided for imposing a bouwnd- 


circumstances in which it had its birth, shows that no 


teke up this matter as a fundamental issue. 
plea is made, our answer is that it is only another reason | ary settlement. There have been plenty of treaties 
for not making such a large provision as he is making | in which arbitration has been named as the means of 
for the paying off of our indebtedness during 1924-25. | settling a disputed point, and in which other means of 
He should have proclaimed an armistice in the matter settlement have been held in reserve if arbitration should 
of the Debt until our whole attitude towards it had been | fail; there have been treaties in which penalties have been 
reconsidered, }included for whichever side refused to arbitrate or to 

In our opinion, the governing consideration of unem- abide by the results of arbitration. But there is nothing 
ployment should also have been more considered than | of this sort in the Free State Treaty. The Treaty does 
it has been in dealing with the McKenna Dutics. We, not define Northern Ireland. It simply lays it down 
are Free Traders and we fully realize the strength of | that if Northern Ireland refuses to come into the Con- 
stitution of the Free State the provisions of the Act of 
1920 are to continue to be “of full power and effect 
create a disturbance, partly economic and_ partly | so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, but subject 
psychological, in the trades affected and will make for; to any necessary modifications.” One of the necessary 
Therefore | modifications mentioned was that a Commission was to be 
‘in accordance with the wishes 


the abstract case against those Duties. At the moment, 
however, we can hardly doubt that their removal will | 


unemployment rather than for employment. 
we think the best and wisest plan would have been to | appointed to determine, ‘ 
leave them alone for the present. If, however, for | of the inhabitants so far as may be compatible with 
political reasons this course was too heroie for the Chan- | economic and geographical conditions,” the true boundary 
cellor of the Exchequer, then it would surely have been | between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. 

better to reduce the Duties rather than to abolish them Now, a great many people in the Free State will not 
altogether. If he had halved the Duties or reduced | be satisfied unless Northern Ireland should lose the 
them from 33} per cent. to, say, 15 per cent., he probably | whole of the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh as well 
would not have thrown anyone out of work and at the | as the borough of Derry. It is surely obvious that no 
same time would probably have not suffercd his loss | such mutilation of Northern Ireland was ever contem- 
plated in Northern Ireland or in England when the Treaty 
' of 1921 was negotiated. Ifthe people of Northern Ireland 
of the cases in which low taxation may pay better than | had ever thought such an idea conceivable they would 
high, though, of course, it has not the same Protective | not have consented to the Act of 1920, which gave them 
effect. | their unsought separate existence. Even as it was 
under that Act they agreed to the loss of three counties 
which used to belong to the Province of Ulster. A 
such an in- 


of two millions a year in revenue. He might, indeed, 
have actually increased his revenue. This is just one 


Our last and, in some ways, most important criticism | 
of the Budget is concerned with what has been done as 
regards Imperial Preference. We cannot help fecling | “ necessary modification” is, of course, 
evitable modification as is conditioned by the fact that 
maintained the existing system, which, after all, has a Free | the Constitution of Northern Ireland belongs to the Act 
Trade element in it. Possibly, however, there will, | of 1920, and that the Free State was not created till 
in fact, not turn out to be need for censure here. If | the next year under another act, the Southern Irish 
the House is really to be allowed a free and unfettered | having refused to accept the Act of 1920. If Sir James 
decision in regard to the maintenance of the resolutions | Craig took part in a Commission, the object of which 
of the Imperial Economie Conference, and if the Govern- | was even to discuss such a proposal as the loss of two 
counties to Northern Ireland, he might instantly be 
disowned by his own supporters. Much the same may 


; ; 
hat here it would have been vi ry much better to have 


Ment, as we gather is the case, do not intend to make the 
matter one of confidence, we may hope that the resolu- | 
tions will be maintained in their integrity. be said of President Cosgrave, with whom in the circum- 
And here we may say as a postscript that it is possible | stances we must say we have a good deal of sympathy. 
that discussion in the House of Commons may lead, after | He is not an unreasonable man, but he is driven on by 
all, to the McKenna Duties similarly remaining wholly 'those behind, and we cannot bear in mind too clearly 
or, at any rate, in part, upon the Statute Book. the fact that the demand for a very radical change in 
J. St. Lor Srracury, | the boundary comes from men who are reckoned 4s, 
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moderate in their political ideas. In fine, Mr. Cosgrave 
could not easily reduee his programme and keep his 
Government in existence. 

In the Observer of last Sunday Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
in an article of great courage and ability, pointed out 
that if Mr. J. H. Thomas took the line that the view 
held in Northern Ireland (about the very limited recti- 
fication of the frontier which is permissible) is the correct 
view, the Free Staters would at once retort that the 
essential question had been prejudged against them. 
They in their turn would refuse to have anything to do 
with the Commission. There is no doubt, in fact, as 
Mr. Gwynn says, that the majority of people in the Free 
State have been led to believe that if the article in the 
Treaty referring to the boundary were properly applied, 
the territory of the Northern Government would be so 
reduced that the Northern Government would collapse 
and would have to sue for union with the Free State. 
Mr. Gwynn well says that a boundary which is “ com- 
patible with economic and geographical conditions 
cannot be a boundary which would render Northern 
Jreland’s condition economically untenable.” 

The Free State relies, to a considerable extent, upon 
language which has been used outside the Treaty. It 
has been long rumoured that Mr. Lloyd George, when 
he was Prime Minister, told Mr. Michael Collins that 
rectification meant a very appreciable enlargement of 
territory for the Free State. But if that sort of evidence 
is to be introduced, a much more significant and startling 
piece of evidence must not be omitted. On July 20th, 
1921, Mr. Lloyd George wrote to Mr. De Valera as a 
preliminary to the negotiations for a Treaty :— 

** Tt (the settlement) must allow for full recognition of the existing 
powers and privileges of the Parliament and Government of Northern 
freland, which cannot be abrogated except by their own consent. 
... I have to inform you that we adhere throughout to this 
principle, laid down by yourself, and cannot consent to any alter- 
ation of our Boundary except by mutual agreement, failing which 
in respect of any territory in dispute, the Boundary to stand as 
defined in the Government of Ireland Act, 1920.” 

The Free State may talk about its legal rights in this 
matter, but we must repeat that there are no legal 
rights. No machinery is provided for enforcing “rights.” 
As Northern Ireland will not appoint a Commissioner, 
because it believes that that would mean its own undoing, 
the Free State wants the British Government to enforce 
the appointment of a Commission. Such a_ policy 
pretends to invoke the law, but it really leads straight 
to civil war, with all the odium and the responsibility 
for bloodshed thrown on to the British Government. 

If there is to be an enforced legal settlement, a new 
Act of Parliament will be necessary. Even that, however, 
would not help, for it would only signify that Parliamen- 
tary sanction had been obtained for a legal remedy that 
would still end in civil war. As Mr. Gwynn says, “ No 
ordinary man will believe that the British signatories 
to the Treaty intentionally assented to a clause that 
would make Ulster’s right to remain separate a mere 
mockery, and even in the absence of Ulster’s representa- 
tives they signed a form of words having that effect. 
I do not think it possible for Great Britain to carry out 
such a covenant.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that arbitration, 
to be of any effect that is not mischievous, must be 
voluntary. What, after all, is the object of the Free 
State ? It is to retrieve the mistake of what is called 
** partition,” and to bring Northern and Southern Ireland 
under one Government. This can be done only by proving 
to Northern Ireland that she can become part of a united 
Ireland with safety and advantage. Mr. Cosgrave 
ought to go out of his way to say in effect to the Ulsier- 
men: “ We shall respect your objections till you abandon 
them of your own free will, We know that we have only 








a 
got to prove our capacity for good government to y 
you want to knock down all the artificial and — 
barriers that divide us.” If Mr. Cosgrave held —_ 
language as that, a Northern reaction in favour of — 
would begin to set in from that moment. Mr. Cosgr . 
would, of course, have to take his courage in both h ~a 
to launch such a policy, but we are convinced tl vr 
. 5 lat it b 
only in great boldness that he will find safety, Let us 
admit for a moment, merely for the purpose of argument 
that the Irish Free State can establish a complete lepal 
case for lopping two counties and Derry City off Northem 
Ireland. What but Dead Sea fruits could Possibly can 
of such a legal triumph ? a: 
One important point remains to be mentioned, Jy 
the Treaty the Free State’s taxable capacity for the 
purpose of sharing in the British National Debt js taken 
as being one-twenticth of that of the United Kingdom, 
As the Times has pointed out, the Treasury knows that 
the Free State’s taxable capacity is only about one. 
fortieth. Mr. Gwynn says that no Irishman, whether 
he be a Sinn Feiner or a loyalist, has the remotest inten- 
tion of being taxed for the National Debt. It js worth 
while to remark, then, that the Free Staters cannot 
with any logic or justice plead that the Tresty has q 
plenary verbal inspiration in matters where it pleases 
them but can be lightly disregarded where it does not 
please them. Not through foresight, but through 
accident, a sharp dialectical weapon has thus been placed 
in the hands of the British Government. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY: A UNIONIST 
IDEAL, 
By Noe. SKELTON. 
‘'N past issues of the Spectator Mr. Strachey has 
expressed fears, obviously deep and sincere, as to 
the future of Unionism. It may be doubted whether 
his views are justified by the situation. They certainly 
do not express the mood or the reasonable hopes of the 
rank and file of the party. Among these, indeed, there 
is a striking increase of interest and energy in the con- 
stituencies. It would be difficult to recall a defeat which 
has produced less depression. And it is not irrelevant 
to mention this, for the spirit of a party is an essential 
factor in its prospects. 

Mr. Strachey’s argument—especially in his leading 
article, ‘* The Unionist Party,” published on February 16th 
——proceeds upon the line that, whereas a general Tariff 
has been “ dropped,” the continuance of Mr. Baldwin 
as leader and the return of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Birkenhead—Protectionists both—to _ the 
counsels of the party will make the electorate feel tha 
** Protection ” is still the leading object of Unionism, 
that therefore “the left-eentre voter,’ whose defection 
is assumed to have caused his defeat of Jast December, 
will remain hostile, and that, in consequence, Socialism 
will triumph at the next General Election. But it 5 
safe to say that the next election will find the country 
in a very different mood than the last did. The actual 
formation of a Labour Government will make, indeed 
is making, if it has not already made, a strong revulsion 
of feeling in the left-centre voter—and in many othe 
voters, too. The subsidy to agriculture—that brilliant 
improvization of the National Farmers’ Union—has 
received its quictus, and the underlying hostility to the 
farmer of the county towns has satisfied itself by success. 
But was it the left-centre voter who voted against a 
Tariff, and will the restricted policy now adopted induce 
him to vote Socialist or erypto-Socialist ? The section 
of the community who apparently most feared a Tariff 
was one whose general leyalty to Conservatism in England 
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is of long standing and in Scotland is constantly increas- 
The small rentier, the shopkeeper, the merchant 


ing. ; s 
(and their wives) are natural Conservatives ; but they 
were swept off their feet by fear of increased prices. 


Their scant appreciation of the national danger and 
distress and demoralization caused by wide- 


personal ~ 
unemployment was the most tragic feature 


spread 


af the election. | 
They fear now, however, something else, which they 


fear much more intensely and much more legitimately : 
and they are determined to have nothing to do with 
Socialism or with any party which, for any reason, 
traflics with Socialist politicians. In fact, they have 
already returned to their allegiance, bringing with them 
many of their kind who up till now had remained 
Liberals. And, moreover, they have returned in a mood 
such as to make the Unionist path much more easy for 
the future. For these voters, far from being “ left- 
centre,” are perhaps the most inclined to be stationary, 
if not reactionary, in their political outlook, and their 
new mood will enable Unionism to advance with more 
boldness than seemed possible to many when a stagnant, 
rigid Liberalisn stood ready as a harbour of refuge to 
the backsliders. For middle-class Liberalism, of all 
political creeds, has been the narrowest and least en- 
lightened. But that port is closed to them, for they 
feel now that Liberalism is no protection against Socialism 
_alesson which Mr. Lloyd George’s pre-War Socialism- 
and-water might have already taught. 

No one would deny that amongst Conservatives there 
tends to be a section which dislikes change for its own 
sake—as well as a large non-party body of similar opinion. 
But that body of opinion is alive now to the imprac- 
ticability and folly of standing still, and when it moves 

as move it is now prepared to—it will prefer to move 
with progressive Conservatism towards a_ property- 
owning democracy rather than towards the Sturm und 
Drang of Socialism or the manoeuvres of a suspect 
Liberalism. And it is not the safeguarding of industries, 
or perhaps even a “ general” Tariff, which will alter 
their new determination. 

The real danger to Unionist prospects comes not from 
fear of Protection, but from the doubt lest the party 
should not be in earnest about social reforms. But that 
danger has been greatly reduced by the return of such 
statesmen as, for example, Sir Robert Horne, to full 
participation in Unionist counsels. 

Not, indeed, that it is a case of one or two individuals. 
The future depends upon Unionism as a whole being 
able to show a line of advance to the great body cl 
Britain, unlike France, passed from 
political aristocracy to political democracy without the 
disaster of a revolution. Can we make a similar advance 
in the economic sphere? It depends entirely upon 
Conservatism, 


wage-earners. 


For in its principles, Conservatism holds the key of 
the situation. It was not for nothing that the Con- 
servative Party used to be called the “* Party of Property.” 
Private property is, so far as history gives us a clue, 
the foundation and sine qua non of all progressive 
It follows that the extent of the distribu- 
tion of private property is the measure, on its economic 
side, of a civilization’s stability and success. Similarly, 
character and a sense of responsibility are rooted in a 
something of his own.” A demo- 
tracy without scope for the development of economic 
character and responsibility, cut off from private owner- 
expected to understand the material 
Moreover, it cannot stand. 


civilizations. 


man's possession of “ 


ship, cannot be 
foundations of civilization. 
Unless, then. 
tadustrial co-partnery and the wider distribution of the 


by such means as profit-sharing and 








I 


small ownership of land the Unionist Party can make 
property-owners of the present wage-earning classes, no 
hope can be given to the mass of the people that their 
economic status can be brought abreast of their political 
and their educational status. It will perhaps be a 
slow process ; but great parties must take a long view, 
and if an objective is sufficiently important must not 
fear the toils of the march. 

A property-owning democracy is, at any rate, a truly 
Conservative objective, and the Conservative Party 
will never fight for any policy out of harmony with its 
foundation principles. And such an objective once 
settled and approved, the fears expressed by Mr. 
Strachey that any taint of Protection will sterilize 
Unionism lose, in the opinion of the present writer at 
least, much of their force. For it has told against Tariff 
Reform that it has seemed to many voters to be the sole 
constructive suggestion which Unionists had to make, 
and has, perhaps in consequence, acquired almost the 
character of a substitute for, instead of a part of, a 
general policy of improving the status of the wage- 
earner. Certainly many opponents have made haste 
to point out to the working classes that in the existing 
industrial system the lion’s share of any advantage 
would, in their opinion, fall to Capital rather than 
Labour. 

But let the Unionist Party once make it clear that the 
elevation of the status of the wage-earner to that of a 
property-owner lies at the root of its social policy and a 
Tariff, whether general or by way of safeguarding threatened 
industries, will fall automatically into its place as one 
of the means—perhaps an essential condition precedent 
—to that end. “ The State helps the citizen to help 
himself” is the Unionists’ answer to “ The Socialist 
State must put the citizen in leading strings.” ‘* Extend 
the distribution of private property and of the industrial 
wealth to be produced in the future” is equally his 
reply to the Socialist order, “‘ Sap, weaken, tax, nation- 
alize private property.” It is with the Conservative 
reply that the character and hopes of the British wage- 
-arner are in consonance. 

The hour indeed is struck for the advance of a demo- 
cratic constructive progressive Conservatism. 1922 pres 
served Conservatism, 1928 opened its eyes, 1924 will 
give it at onee the desire and the opportunity to do its 
much-needed work. 


MR. SNOWDEN’S BUDGET: THE SCENE 
IN THE HOUSE. 
[From a PoiticaAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

d ig day of the Budget is always awaited with the 

keenest anticipation, and never more so than 
this year, when it was a Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who was to introduce it. The scene on 
Tuesday fulfilled every expectation. The benches were 
thronged, and many Members, unable to find seats on 
the floor of the House, overflowed into the gallery. 
The atmosphere of tense excitement and expectancy 
was theatrical. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with his pale, ascetic features and look of great physical 
suffering, is certainly one of the most dramatic figures 
in the House. His entry shortly before four o'clock, 
leaning heavily on his stick, was the signal for a great 
outburst of cheering from all sides. 
first “ Socialist ’’ Budget, 
indulgence of the House. 
His analysis 


On rising to introduce the 
Mr. Snowden claimed the 
But this proved to be quite unnecessary. 
of the financial position of the country was a master- 
piece of clear thinking and lucidity of exposition. Leaning 
on the despatch-box he unfolded the story of one of the 
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greatest national achievements ever attained in finance, 
and in so doing he riveted the attention of everyone 
present. The Chancellor estimated that the debt reduc- 
tion, allowing for the nominal addition by conversion, 
since December, 1919 (when it reached its maximum), 
amounted to over £650,000,000—practically the amount 
of the National Debt at the outbreak of the War. Truly 
a wonderful performance. And one could not help 
feeling, as one listened to this part of the speech, that 
Mr. Snowden was himself deeply impressed by the magni- 
tude of the national effort. Since he went to the Treasury, 
he has had an opportunity of studying the details of the 
revenue, and the burden which is borne by the richer 
classes of the community has been brought home to 
him. In view of the advanced views he is known always 
to have held, the fact that he found himself unable to 
recommend any increase in Super Tax or Death Duties 
is highly significant. The details of conversion which 
he gave were remarkable and highly satisfactory. And a 
further cause for gratification was the statement that we 
now no longer owe any of our War debts contracted in 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, the 
Argentine, Chile, Japan and Canada. 

The new Budget proposals of the Government were 
ecstatically received by the Liberal and Labour benches. 
It is, in every sense of the word, a “ popular” Budget, 
and it must be admitted that it is an exceedingly happy 
piece of work from an electioneering point of view. 
The thorny subject of Land Valuation was conveniently 
disposed of with the vaguest promises, which appeared 
to satisfy the Labour Members. The Unionists will join 
battle with the Government on three main issues only : 
(1) their attitude towards Imperial Preference ; 
(2) the abolition of the McKenna duties; and 
(3) the insufficiency of four million pounds as a surplus. 
At the conclusion of his speech, which occupied the best 
part of two hours, Mr. Snowden briefly summarized his 
proposals, and claimed for his Budget, with some justifica- 


tion, that it gave relief to every man, woman and child | 


in the country and was vindictive against no class and 
no interest. He paid no tribute to his predecessors, 
whose efforts had made the introduction of such a Budget 


vigour, lucidity, wit and cloquence. At the end the 
Chancellor appeared to be almost overcome by exhaustion, 
and he was supported back to his seat by the Prime 
Minister and Mr. William Graham amidst thunderous 
applause from the benches behind him. He was the 
recipient of many congratulations, and appeared to be 
much gratified by a note handed to him from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. 

Sir Robert Horne, who followed him, was brief and to 
the point. After congratulating Mr. Snowden, he said 
that the attitude of the Government towards Imperial 
Preference was deplorable, and that the abolition of the 
McKenna duties was really callous because it would 
create still further unemployment. Mr. Asquith was 
all smiles and full of approval, This, he said, was a 
true Liberal Budget. 

The question of Imperial Preference revealed once 
more the fundamental difference in the conception of 
Empire between the Unionist and the other two parties. 
Sir Robert Horne’s contention that, apart from the 








——— 


who listened to the Budget statement must surely have 


been one of pride in their own country. In years of 
unparalleled depression, our Budget surplus has invariably 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. In his closin, 
words Mr. Snowden paid a tribute to the fortitude with 
which the burden of taxation had been borne by even 
class in the community. Other countries may shane 
the struggle, but Britain has not failed, and never 
will fail, to meet her obligations. 


WHAT IS ROTARY ? 
By Evetyn Wrencn. 
N OST great movements started in a humble way. 
this certainly is true of the Rotary Club movement 
or Rotary International as it is now termed. Most of 
the readers of the Spectator have, I suppose, come into 
personal contact with the Rotary Club. If not, they 
have probably wondered, What is Rotary? This article 
by one who is not a Rotarian tries to supply the answer, 

Nineteen years ago on February 23rd, 1905, a Chicago 
lawyer, Mr. Paul P. Harris, called together three of 
his friends, a mining factor, a coal dealer and a tailor, 
to discuss an idea which he had formed. These men 
decided that for the purpose of mutual improvement 
and to obtain information on various business matters 
they would meet together at stated intervals at their 
respective places of business. 

Each of them had realized that it would be good for 
him to discuss his business and his problems with men 
engaged in other businesses. The circle was soon enlarged 
by representatives from other kinds of business, and 
within a year it had reached the number of fifty. The 
meetings used to take place in rotation at the places of 
business of the various members, hence the name Rotary, 

At the outset Mr. Harris realized that three factors were 
necessary if his business circle for the purpose of mutual 
improvement and information was to be a success. 
First, there must be no conflicting interests, otherwise 
petty jealousies would prevent full confidence ; secondly, 


| theremust be regular meetings, and these must be attended 
possible. The speech was a great effort, a combination of | 


by every member of the proposed circle, or nearly so; 
thirdly, the social element must enter into their delib- 
erations, for personal acquaintance and friendship are 
necessary for full and improving confidence. When 
the time came for each member to act as host he gave an 


| address on his own business so that his guests might 


learn something worth while regarding it, and thus 
broaden their own knowledge concerning various busi- 
nesses outside their own. The constitution of every 
Rotary Club, whatever its membership, whether twenty 
or two hundred, clearly states that only one member 
from any profession or trade can be admitted. While 
many classifications have long waiting lists, the class 
fication is closed as soon as one member has been elected. 


| That is to say, in each Rotary Club there will be one 


McKenna Duties and Imperial Preference, the Budget | 


might equally well have been introduced by the 
Unionists was received with Labour jeers. But it is 
the truth. And it is to be hoped that the country will 
realize that the remissions now afforded have been won, 
not by the Labour Party, but by the courage and fore- 
sight of successive Unionist Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
But the dominant feeling produced in the minds of those 


| 


auctioneer, one dentist, one tobacco merchant, one 
fishmonger, one publisher, one editor, one restaurateut, 

‘ l Tp. 
one banker, one bookseller and so on. There will, ther 


| fore, be no conflicting interests between any of the 


members. 
Mr. Harris was a genius at organization, and the foun 
dations of his movement were truly and ably laid. H 


| . le 
recognized that people must lunch, and consequently 4 


weekly lunch was fixed upon, when the entire circle 
would sit down and after the meal discuss business. 4 
feature of Rotary is that every member must attend 3 
very high percentage of these lunches unless prevented 
by causes of health or accident. There is a very friend) 
atmosphere at these Rotary Club lunches, and they at 
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essentially a gathering of friends, for the Rotary Clubs 


are not too large and consequently every member knows 


everyone else. 

After a quickly served and modest meal the agenda 
js dealt with by the officers, at the conclusion of which an 
invited guest gives an address of about twenty minutes’ 
duration on any subject of a non-political or non-Teligious 
nature. Rotary has become one of the greatest agencies 
in the world at the present time in promoting international 
friendship, and it is impossible to over-estimate the part 
it plays in making the British and American people and 
the peoples of the British Dominions better known to 
one another. 

At these weekly lunches before the week’s business is 
dealt with the President is provided with a list of the 
names of visiting Rotarians—members from other 
centres. One by one their names are called out, they 
stand up and are given a word of welcome by the chairman, 
and in return some of them, especially those from branches 
of the Rotary Club in the United States, Canada, Australia 
or elsewhere who happen to be on a visit to England, 
sive a few words of greeting from their brother-Rotarians 
across the seas to the stay-at-home Rotarians. 

Year by year since the date of its inception Rotary 
has slowly but surely spread; it has never looked back, 
and to-day there are some 1,200 Rotary Clubs, over 
120 of which are in the British Isles. In view of its 
founders’ nationality it is natural that the Rotary move- 
ment should be strongest in the United States. It soon 
spread to Canada and to great Britain and subsequently 
to Australia and New Zealand and South Africa. But 
while the great majority of the Rotary Clubs exist in 
English-speaking world the Rotary movement 
is by no means purely British-American, and it is now 
being taken up on the Continent of Europe, in South 
America and in other countries. 

While membership in the Rotary Club is undoubtedly 
of benefit to each individual member, for he extends 
his aequaintanceship, and a wider acquaintance naturally 
means more business, special pains are taken in the | 
publications of Rotary International to emphasize the | 
fact that the ideal of service is the basis of all worthy 
Hence the motto of the Rotary Inter- | 
The badge of Rotary | 
is the well-known wheel with cogs in it. Other of its | 
objects are high ethical standards in business and pro- | 
fessions, and the application of the ideal of service by | 
every Rotarian to his personal, business and social life. 


tha 
Lit 





enterprise. 
national, ** Service above Self.” 


Rotary is such a big subject that it is difficult to do 
justice to it in a short article; in fact it stands for good 
citizenship, and the remarkable thing about it is that no 
Rotary Club has ever been a failure. It is not an 
exaggeration to state that if there were a Rotary Club 
in every town throughout the English-speaking world 
we should be a long way on the road towards complete 
' for the benefit of 


English-speaking co-operation 





humanity. 

From the British standpoint the most interesting 
Rotary gathering that ever took place was that of the 
International Association, which held its annual Con- 
vention in Edinburgh in 1921, when some three thousand 


delegates with their womenkind gathered together, 
nearly two thousand of whom crossed the Atlantic in 
two specially chartered vessels. Membership of Rotary 


lies that a man never need feel a stranger in a strange | 
ind, for now that the movement has become universal | 
Rotari ay : Palins wnhere herever he aw 
@ Notarian will find fellow-members wherever he may 
We shall never get world peace until 
we get the rank and file of the peoples better acquainted, 


happen to TO, 
i if 


and in this great t 
‘most worthy part. 


'on his attempt to tly to Japan. 


isk the Rotary movement Is playing | 
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By EvEtYyN WreEnNcn. 


CURIOUS situation has arisen in Newfoundland. 

The recent scandals which were referred to in 
the Spectator at the time are responsible for the kaleido- 
scopic changes which have taken place. It will 
recalled that the court of inquiry set up by the Warren 
Government found the charges proved against Sir 
Richard Squires, the ex-Prime Minister, of obtaining 
a sum of over £4,000 from the funds of the Liquor Control 
Department. Also, according to the report, he accepted 
“timely financial assistance” to the extent of nearly 
£9,000 from the Dominion Steel Company. Mr. Campbell, 
the Minister for Agriculture, and others, were also found 
guilty on various counts. On the opening of the Legis- 
lature last week, Sir Richard Squires, Mr. Campbell 
and others were arrested by the Warren Government 
on various charges of larceny. The sequel occurred 
when the Warren Government was defeated in a “ want 
of confidence ” debate by 16 votes to 15. In the mean- 
time Sir Richard Squires was admitted to bail. As a 
result of the Government’s defeat, the Governor, Sir 
William Allardyce, accepting the advice of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Warren, granted a dissolution, and a General 
Election will take place in four or five weeks. Mean- 
while a combination between Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Higgins (Leader of the Opposition) against Sir R. 
Squires has been effected. It is to be hoped that the 
new Government will leave no stone unturned to clear 
Newfoundland’s good name. The of the past 
few weeks show how urgent was the need for this washing 
of dirty linen in public. 

* * . * 


be 


events 


Only a few weeks ago in these notes the return of a 
very successful Indian Governor, Sir George Lloyd, was 
mentioned. On Saturday, Lord Willingdon, 
distinguished Indian Governor, returned after eleven 
years’ continuous service, and as anxious a term as 
any since Great Britain’s first connexion with India. 
Few of our proconsuls have a more splendid record 
than Lord Willingdon, who after the anxious war years 
at Bombay the position of 
Governor of Madras. In both positions he was equally 
successful, and he is entitled to the grateful thanks 
of his countrymen for his self-denying labours. The 
tribute which Mr. Edwin Montagu, a former Secretary 
of State for India, paid to Lord Willingdon in the 
Times was more than deserved. 


another 


subsequently accepted 


* - * ® 

There have been several dramatic features about the 
great flight round the world which is being attempted 
by British and American airmen and at the eleventh 
hour by the French pilot, Lieutenant Peltier d’Oisy. 


After preliminary bad luck the British expedition, under 


Squadron-Leader McLaren, made splendid headway from 
Corfu to Western India without any mishap. At the 
week-end, however, came the forced landing at Partu, 
172 miles from Ajmere, where engine repairs will probably 


necessitate a fortnight’s delay. At the moment of 
writing the American expedition under Major Martin 
is at Dutch Harbour, Aleutian Islands. Like a _ bolt 


from the blue the French pilot started out on April 25th 
His first day's tlight 
took him 1,240 miles in eleven hours without any stops 
to Bucharest. On April 26th, he flew from Bucharest 
to Aleppo in Syria, a 940 
hours. On Sunday he reached Baghdad, and 
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the latest 


distance of miles in 
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report announces his arrival at Karachi. The further 
progress of the British expedition will be anxiously 
awaited. 

* * * * 

Congratulations to Captain Victor Gordon on his 
cppointment as High Commissioner for Newfoundland 
and to the Government of Newfoundland for making 
so excellent a choice. Ever since Sir Edgar Bowring 
resigned two years ago Captain Gordon has been “‘carry- 
ing on ”’ as acting High Commissioner. After all the hard 
work that he has given in Great Britain to the interests 
of our oldest colony it is only right that he should be 
appointed to the position. Captain Gordon is a New- 
foundlander by birth and on the right side of forty. 

* * * * 

A well-informed New Zealand correspondent sends 

me the following :— 


“The Public School boys—some from Dulwich and from 
Christ’s College at Horsham, the latter with ita attached farm 
on which boys are trained—who ‘ately went out to New Zealand 
have been received with acclaim on the stations to which the 
went on arrival. So pleased are the New Zealand farmers wit 
these boys that they are asking for more—somewhat to the em- 
barrassment of those responsible for their selection. For it was 
some time before New d iculturists were converted to 
the view that it would be wise to look for promising young settlers 
in the direction of Public Schools. Now, however, their cry is 


for more!” 
* * * * 


The question of the ratification of the British-American 
Liquor Treaty afforded the deputies in Dail Eireann an 
opportunity to air their views on the Free State’s inter- 
national position. During the debate Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the Minister for External Affairs, said it was hoped to 
send a Free State representative to Washington, and 
he added that the question of sending representatives 
both to the Vatican and to Ottawa was also under 
consideration. A Washington cable informs us that 
the appointment of an Irish Free State Minister to the 
United States would not be acceptable unless the British 
Government deemed such an appointment advisable. 
It is hardly likely that the British Government would 
object as it did not demur in the case of Canada when 
the question of Canadian representation at Washington 
was under discussion. Sooner or later the leaders of 
public opinion in Ireland will have to make up their 
minds what answer they are going to give to the question 
Quo vadis? Are they going to fill the great position 
of a Free State within the British Commonwealth with 
all the obligations implied of working in co-operation 
with their other sister-States, or are they merely going 
to work for the creation of an Irish Republic at the 
earliest possible moment and cut loose from the British 
Commonwealth? The sooner we know the answer 
to that question the better it will be for all concerned. 

. * . * 

Mr. William Hughes, the ex-Prime Minister of 
Australia, who is at preseyt engaged on a lecture tour 
throughout the United States, has made his bow to 
the American public at a luncheon given in his honour 
by the Australian Commissioner in New York, Mr. 
Donald Mackinnon. In an eloquent plea for British- 
American co-operation in the interests of civilization, 
Mr. Hughes somewhat dramatically described Australia 
as “‘a tiny speck of white in an ocean of colour.” “ If 
we were not in Australia,” he said, “* the Western world 
would have to garrison us.” 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


Wirn the approach of the holiday season, during which 
many readers will desire their copies of the Speciator sent 
to temporary addresses, the publisher feels it necessary 
to draw the attention of subscribers to the rule that nolifica- 
tion of alterations in addresses must reach the Srecraror 
office not later than the Tuesday morning of the week when 
the change of address is to be made. 


—————— 
— 


THE THEATRE. 





“TO HAVE THE HONOUR.” AT 
WYNDHAM’S THEATRE, 


Tue first thing that will strike you about Mr. Milne’s new 
light comedy is that it is very good. When you begin to 
consider its merits you have got to compare it (though not 
necessarily favourably) with the acknowledged masterpieces 
in its manner, with the work, that is to say, of Sheridan 
Congreve or Wilde. 

The story, as is usual in such pieces, is pleasant, unimportant 
and improbable—not quite so unlikely as the plot of The 
Importance of Being Earnest, but never likely enough to make 
your complete unbelief in it unpleasant. In the first go 
we are introduced to the house of a vague, charming father 
and daughter who ask their neighbours in to dine and “ 7p, 
Have the Honour” of meeting a Balkan Prince whom they 
have met in Monte Carlo. One of the neighbours, who caljs 
herself ‘** Mrs. Bulger,’ and the Prince turn out to be not, 
as Mr. Milne points out, exactly impostors but rather inventors. 
The recent circumstances of their lives have been tiresome 
though not discreditable, and, less by resolution than ™ 
drifting, they lose their pasts and gain present entertain. 
ment by the assumption of fcigned characters. The effects 
of their masquerade upon the rest of the people of ihe play 
are inconsiderable. Nobody’s prestige suffers. Still Jess 
is anyone hurt to the heart, and only for one moment does 
the play touch the cord of emotion, and then lightly, charm. 
ingly, and with entire success. 

A good many of my neighbours on the second night seemed 
puzzled by their pleasure in so slight a thing and remarked 
interrogatively that they supposed it was * all the dialogue.” 
But actually the dialogue is not of more than ordinary charm 
and sprightliness. There are very few epigrams, and not 
much more wit than you will find in half-a-dozen farces and 
revues. Rather the peculiar quality of the play lies in Mr. 
Milne’s excellent observation of persons and occasions. His 
play does not contain a single outworn type character, 
but it does contain ten accurately observed and charmingly 
recorded human beings. Thus this story of a pretended 
prince and pseudo-widow has just about the function of 
those lktle scenes that mannequins sometimes enact. It 
provides just action enough to let us see these char- 
acters in graceful movement and repose. The vague father 
and daughter play an almost passive part in the story, but 
they win our hearts immediately by that simple faith we all 
know so well, as to the quickness with which they can bath, 
the whereabouts of the corkscrew, and the number of cigars 
in the box. ‘ Mrs. Bulger,” the charming Jennifer, friend 
to the aforesaid Angela, is sketched in a little more detail. 
She is competent, a little mischievous, and always cham- 
ingly agreeable because she is always happy. ‘Then there 
is Captain Holt—who is a presentation, disarming in its lack 
of malice, of the sort of man who may be suspected of reading 
back numbers of the Army List in the evening. Then there 
is Miss Grace Lane as the beautifully gowned, set, prim, 
and utterly materialistic and matchmaking mother and her 
suppressed daughter. Finally, Mr. Milne and Mr. du Maurier 
between them make of Prince Michael, with his eyeglass and 
his neo-Slavonic accent, a personage incredible save when 
he is before you, and then delightful. 

There are no awkwardnesses in this play such as we find 
in The Way of the World, or even in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, either by way of rough and tumble, imcompre 
hensibility, or conventionalism, and I think it might be 
very possible to leave the theatre fecling that you liked 
To have the Honour better than either of those plays. I did 
not feel so because the play lacks some qualities which 
the others, to me at least, more than make up for their defects 
In both those other plays, though often let down, we ar 
as often lifted that “ finger’s breadth above the truth.” Iu 
Wilde dreary moments and conventional characters are mad 
up for by a wild, brittle, fantastic eloquence which is incom 
| parable. In the Congreve play we are given verbal beauties, 
| an oceasional scorch from a piece of hot satire, or get for 4 
| moment a quickly withdrawn glimpse into the heart of some 
man or woman. ‘These more than make up for the clumsy 
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‘wolutions of an unnecessary story. But in To have the 
- »our, with its neat, smooth perfection, we are given no ups 
oe suune. Soothed and amused, we experience none of those 
geenic-railway dizzying, laughing thrills in which great 
comedy reveals the world to us. . 

Mr. ‘Gerald du Maurier’s acting needs no comment. This 

rticular play demanded easy charm rather than his excellent 
brand of love-making. Mr. Basil Loder’s slow, dignified, 
wé-faced soldier could not have been bettered, while Miss 
Madge Titheradge’s “ Mrs. Bulger” was full of the humour 
gnd enjoyment that the part demanded. Miss Faith Celli 
joked exceedingly graceful as the casual, hobhaired young 
justess. Mr. Milne, by the way, makes Mr. H. O. Nicholson 
as the host and the girl’s father) lament in a charming passage 
the fact that he has so few letters—that people do not write 
to him, and implies that he would be grateful for a postcard 
even from Debenham and Frecbody’s. Certain letters, yes ; 
but letters in the abstract in these days of circulars ? 

* - * * * * * * 

On Sunday next (May 4th) Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth’s 
new “Three Hundred Club” gives its first procuction at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art Theatre. The Discovery, 
written by Sheridan’s mother and revised by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, will be produced by Mr. Nigel Playfair and acted by 
a particularly distinguished cast. Further particulars of 
what promises to be an interesting new dramatic society can 
be had from Mrs. Whitworth at 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. (Telephone: Kensington 6928.) 

TARN, 


CINEMA. 


+ ee 


A COMPARISON OF ARTS. 

Some glib fraud long ago invented the detestable phrase 
” as though the cinema were nothing more 
than the theatre docked of its words. This dishonest and 
unintelligent view is persistent. Yct partisan 
comparisons between the cinema and the stage are actually 
rather unfair to the stage, because the cinema has so much 
It alone can handle natural history, anthro- 
pology and travel. It can more fully develop parable, fairy- 
story, pageant, romance and character-study. But since 
both theatre and cinema do express farce, comedy, tragedy 
and melodrama there is a common ground on which they 
may properly be compared, although they are different 
art-forms in Gifferent mediums. 

In presenting drama, the theatre has certain advantages. 
The actors are present in the flesh. Everyone who saw Sarah 
Bernhardt in Queen Elizabeth, a 1918 film, felt the loss involved 
inher physical absence. Her acting was Bernhardt’s acting. 
But it was not merely her voice that lacked : it was an eman- 
ation of personality. Then, the very concentration and 
confinement of the actors on the stage gives an adventitious 
and enviable intensity to all that they do. The atmosphere 
is one so gem-like and fierce that the audience feels itself 
included in that brilliant cube behind the footlights, and is 
given a lasting impression of light and activity. They forget 
that the theatre is as dark as the picture-palace, and the 
acting static compared with film-acting. The third advantage, 
which I believe not really to be an advantage, is the use of 
the spoken word. Certainly, ih the most exalted form of 
the drama, the language has a peculiar literary beauty. But 
since there are excellent plays in which the speeches cannot 
be judged as literature, this quality is not essential. And 
even if it were, then, ideally, the visual beauty of a film should 


THE 


“the silent stage, 


strangely 


wider a scope. 





be the aesthetic alternative to the stage’s poetry. I can | 
conceive of films throughout which pictures of ineffable 
loveliness should continually melt into each other. There 


will be such films yet. There have already been promises : 
one ash of conscious pictorial organization (the grouping 
of some choristers) in Rosila, in the perspectives and archi- 
tecture of Caligari, in the co-ordinated movement on many 
planes of the crowds in The Golem and in a treatment of 
landscape in The White Sisier. 
idle to insist that the cinema is inferior, artistically, to the 
stage : as idle, since the difference is one of medium, as to 
Claim that Tchekoy is a greater artist than Van Gogh, There 


| to us, will surpass the expectations of the doubters. 


Meanwhile, it seems to me | 


are idiotic and ugly films, but the theatre is the mother of 
Tons of Money. 

The cinema has its peculiar advantages. Visual imagery, 
less primitive and more sophisticated than auditory, is also 
sharper, more rapid, richer, and more permanent. The eye 
can take in more impressions in a given time, can associate 
more freely than the ear. Tests have shown, moreover, that 
a moving image is apprehended 20 per cent. more effectively 
than a static image. The producers of films have only just 
begun to admit these facts, but when the cinema is tuned up 
to the acute visual machinery of the public, then I think it 
will be a very exceptional stage-play indeed which will give 
in dialogue anything like the delicate analysis of character, 
the diverse, minute and intuitive flashes into behaviour by 
which the film of the future, solely by means of pictures, y.<l 
express drama. Both the Woman of Paris and The Street are 
experiments in pictorial drama, and I thought them much 
better, as plays, than, say, Anna Christie or The Forest. 

The personal presence of the actors on the stage is compen: 
sated by the cinema’s increased intimacy, by the possibility 
of seeing the actor’s every gesture and changing expression 
and, more, his very thoughts in concrete form. Also, the 
world of the screen is not only spatially unconfined, it is a 
fuller world than that of the theatre. It has infinite variety 
of scene, endless angies of vision and focuses, it can use for 
its own ends all the resources of landscape and architecture, 
and, very important indeed, it brings out an enormous signifi- 
cance in natural objects. Chairs and tables, collar-studs, 
kitchenware and flowers take on a function which they have 
lost, except for young children, since animism was ebandoned 
in the accumulating sophistications of “ progress.” The 
dramatic advantage of having Desdemona’s handkerchief a 
protagonist, not a property, is obvious. 

So psychologically satisfying is cinematographic drama that, 
were it 2 question of mere rivalry, were it not that the theatre 
is a totally different art-form, fulfilling a different function, I 
feel positive that, not only would the movies already have 
invaded certain West End theatres, but that, before long, 


there would be no regular theatre at all. Inis Barry. 


MUSIC. 


——g—— 


THE COMING OPERA SEASON. 

On May 5th, for the first time since the War, a company of 
German operatic artists will be heard in London: a solemn 
thought. For those who have had the privilege of hearing 
them in their own country since the War know that they need 
expect no deterioration from the days of Nikisch and Richter. 
Herr Bruno Walter is famous all over Germany, especially 
for his conducting at the Munich operatic festivals, which are 
the highest possible test. 

The list of singers makes an imposing array. 
we recognize the well-known names of Gertrud Kappel, 
Selma Kurz (who was lately heard at the Albert Halli), Eliza- 
beth Schumann, Jaques Urlus, and Richard Mayr. All these 
are tried artists of magnificent technique and tone—qualities 
we could do with a little more of here in Engiand, and in 
every way we shall have much to learn from them. 

During the first fortnight we shall hear two cycles of The 
Ring, three performances of Tristan, and two of Salome. It is 
announced in the prospectus that the company’s repertoire 
includes both Ariadne and Der Rosenkavalier, and it is to be 
hoped that later on we may hear these beautiful works, both 
of them belonging to the second and more satisfactory period 
However, it will be inter- 


Among them 


of Strauss’s career as a composer. 
esting to hear Salome again,-after so great a lapse of time, 
though the delicious sound of the orchestral writing has by 
now ceased to obscure the essential commonplaceness of the 
themes. Those who heard Ackté in the name-part may be 
dubious about any other singer, but there seems every reason 
to suppose that Fraulein Goeta Ljungberg, whose name Is new 
A more 
detailed discussion of the music must be left to a later occasion, 

Performances of Der Rosenkavalier are the more to be 
solicited as we have among the singers two of tts most famous 
interpreters— Fraulein Schumann, whose acting and 
in the part of the Marschallin can only be called exquisite 


Sin 
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ing 
ing 
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and Herr Mayr, whose performance as the Baron Ochs, is one 
of the most finished things we have ever heard. 

In the depths of the rather dreary list of Italian operas that 
are to follow from the third week onwards, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni makes a little oasis, but it is depressing to note that 
as the opera will be performed during the Italian season, we 
shall presumably not hear Herr Mayr in the part of Leporello— 
a réle in which he is well known. 

It is likewise a cause for distress that every opera of Verdi's 
(including the almost unknown Macbeth) should be in the 
repertoire except the most beautiful of all, Othello. ‘The 
emission seems quite inexplicable. The rest of the list dees 
not bear inspection, with its repetition of Puccini and carly 
Verdi, interspersed by Wolf-Ferrari’s surely negligible Jewels 
of the Madonna and the ubiquitous Pagliacci. 

But let us be thankful for a mercy that is certainly not small, 
and look forward to at any rate a fortnight of unalloyed 


pleasure. E. S. W. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES. 


eee 


BOOK 


(This is the second of a series of Monthly articles intended 
to interest book collecters and having special reference to the 
work of the First Edition Club.) 


Tue continual variation in the prices of valuable books, 
and particularly modern books, must puzzle many readers 
of these notes, and there are few more interesting problems 
for collectors than the one it offers for solution. What makes 
books valuable? The answer of most people would. be 
“Rarity and demand occurring together.” The question 
is not to be answered so simply, for what is rarity ? Rarity 
is a very difficult thing to define, and is relative to the number 
of copies for sale. Collectors will appreciate this if they 
reflect that two “pools” of books exist. One “ pool” 
contains all the books in booksellers’ stocks available for sale, 
and may be called the *“ Public Pool”; the other contains 
all the private collections not available for sale, and may be 
called the ‘** Private Pool.’ Books are continually passing 
from one pool to another. It will readily be seen that a book 
may be extremely rare in the Public Pool, no copy being 
available for sale in the booksellers’ stocks, and yet many 
copies may exist locked up in private libraries, which will 
come into the market only on special occasions, such as the 
dispersal of a collection on the death of its maker. 

In such circumstances, competition for the few copies which | 
did trickle back into the Public Pool would be keen, the price 
realized high, the price to a prospective purchaser higher, and 
there would be a new standard of prices. Those works become 
and remain valuable, therefore, which are rare and in demand. 
This we know already, but the three points which emerge 
from the argument are, first, that as books are transferred 
to the Private from the Public Pool, the price will mount 
higher and higher if no source exists from which the Public 
Pool can be refilled; second, that demand may come, not 





from the coliectors, but from the booksellers, anxious to 
refill an empty Public Pool; and third, that the collector 
should rather judge the rarity and value of a book by its 
frequent or infrequent appearances in booksellers’ and auction- 
eers’ catalogues than by the prices asked by the booksellers, 
and should use even this aid to decision with discretion. 
An illustration may be helpful. Nine months ago Mr. John 
Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads realized £29 at auction, and 
as this was known to be Mr. Masefield’s first book, and rare, 
the price was accepted as a right one. Yet to-day the same 
copy Would in all probability not realize £15. How can we 
account for such a fall? Has Mr. Masefield’s work lost its 
popularity ? It has, to some extent, but that does not account 
for such a depreciation. The truth is that Salt Water Ballads 
has become less rare! The publicity given to the high prices | 
for which the book was sold caused the discovery of numerous | 
copies in the ownership of private persons who had not con- | 
sidered them as valuable and hastened to sell when the dis- 
covery was made. From this and other reasons the book- 


sellers began to receive copies back into the Public Pool, a 
fall in price ensued, and £29 was shown to be a false price. 


i 
It is not pretended that this is an exhaustive stud 


: : y of 
perverted economic law governing book prices. That a 
anything from apricots to angels, might “ fill a welnnea® 


in the current phrase. Destruction plays a part, too - and 
public opinion. These hints may help collectors to find 
right principles to guide themselves by when making pyr. 
chases. Mere rarity is a mere delusion. The second edition 
of the Compleat Angler is much rarer and much better a3 a 
book than its famous father, but it will never be worth half 
asmuch. Some of Norman Gale’s books were issued in editions 
of 25 copies, and are rare, but at present they find a place 
neither in the Private nor the Public Pool. I shall be very 
glad to hear from readers who are interested, whether they 
agree or disagree with my conclusions. ‘This estimation of 
the rarity of books is one of the functions of the First Edition 
Club, where the collective knowledge of its members is 
tabulated for the use of the individual. 

The opening of the Exhibition of first editions of books 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats at the First Edition Club has been post- 
poned until May 8th, when the club will publish a_biblio. 
graphy of his writings. Madame Aino Kallas, whose volume 
of stories, The White Ship, was recently published by Mr. 
Cape, will read some of her stories to members of the Club 
and the Anglo-Finnish Society on May 5th, at the Club House, 
Readers of the Spectator who wish to be present should write 
to me at the Club for cards of invitation. 

A. J. A. Symons. 

6 Litile Russell Sireet, London, W.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—_—»— 
THE DAWES REPORT. 


[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Srr,—Will you allow me space to supplement my comment 
on the Dawes plan? Let me again emphasize my sincere 
admiration for the high structural and operative qualities of 
the presentment. It is a marvel of constructive workmanship. 
How nicely and logically part dovetails into part, until we 
have before us a most impressive and harmonious edifice! 
But it is an edifice which is all structure, with one pervasive 
flaw—it lacks the base. And there’s the rub. It is incon- 
ceivable that such master-builders as the members of the 
Dawes committee proved themselves should have failed to 
realize what lies patent to even a casual observer, that fixation 
of the total constitutes a basic postulate of any arrangement 
that is not presently to snap, to wobble, and then fall apart 
altogether of its own weight. 

Can it be—I am most reluctant to advance the conjecture— 
that the omission was the result of a prearranged concession 
made to France in order to secure her assent ? More specifi- 
cally expressed—can it be that the full reparation amount 
was again left in abeyance, so as to leave France in the con- 
tinued possession of her stranglehold ? The provision for the 
retention of her army in the Ruhr in itself would seem to 
warrant such conclusion. Why indeed this extra army? 
As if the Rhine army of occupation as countenanced by the 
Versailles Treaty was not suflicient for purposes of coercion, 
or as if anybody could stop France from sending again another 
army anywhere into Germany when contingency actually 
arises! But very likely it is all a matter of upholding the 
principle of continuity, which we ordinary folks are not 
expected to grasp. 

I don’t care how hard within the limit of possibility it is 
deemed necessary and advisable to make it for Germany— 


| whether of exact right or no—but do let the game be fairly 


played, in a spirit of far-sighted statesmanship. My passion 
for fairness may carry me too far; but I do want to see & 
square open deal handed even to a downright deliquent, if 
you please. Germany will sign, without doubt. What else 
could she do? But, once more, Germany will be made to 
sign under duress—this time in the form of a moral compulsion 
proceeding from a stampeded world opinion. 

What a pity that we should have again failed to rise to the 
full height of our opportunity! My keen disappointment— 
may it be noted—springs more from my concern for the general 
welfare of all mankind, and particularly from an apprehension 
of the baneful effects an oblique course will have upon the 
victorious nations themselves, than from a sense of pity fo 
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In the long view—in the moral outlook, that is— 
The more Germany is 
d under foot, the higher her rebound will some day be 
By pressing a just cause with wrong 
ause the host of moral forces to swing over to 


the vietim. “Bae ; 
ty for the wronged is misapplied. 

oe 

trample 

in the ripeness of time. 

measures we © 

per side. : , , 
It becomes France in particular to heed the lesson of history, 


and to remember that it was the succession of the repressive 
strokes of the Napoleonic campaigns which eventually welded 
parate national fragments into a united and powerful 
geamany. The law of compensation works even while we 
to be wideawake.—I am, Sir, &c., 


the dis 


scem 


GABRIEL WELLS. 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Aprill kth. 
PRAYER-BOOK REVISION: BISHOP KNOX 
MEMORIAL. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTAToOR.] 

$r,—Canon Richardson disputes several of my statements, 
not always very exactly. I did not stigmatize the “* Evan- 
licals in the Assembly as pliable,” but I said that the mode 
of election of clergy favoured the election of the more pliable, 
a fact which is substantiated by the voting in the House of 
(lergy. He objects to my calling the majority of the clergy 

n their House ** High Church.” Yet every decision, so far, 
in that House has been on the High Church side—and it is 
to be presumed that the voters have voted conscientiously. 
But let me join up with him mainly on the two important 
points that he raises. (1) The representative character 

{the Church Assembly ; (2) the protection of minorities. 

As to the former, I will ask Canon Richardson to remember 
thit the “ broad franchise *’ of which he speaks, not quite 
accurately, is not the franchise of the electors of the Assembly. 
Dees he seriously think that the House of Commons would 
rest on a broad franchise if it were elected by County Councils, 
which were themselves elected in parish meetings by those 
who could attend the meetings, and with the proviso that 
each parish, small or large, had an equal voice in the election ? 
Would not such representation be declared a farce? Yet 
it isa rather favourable account of the election of the Church 
\ssembly, which is often elected by Diocesan Conferences, 
themselves elected by MRuridecanal Conferences, in their 
turn elected by Parochial Church mectings. 

\s to protection of minorities. What the Church of England 
needs is protection of majorities. What provision is made 
in the Measure before the Church Assembly to protect a 
pal from introduction of vestments, ornaments of the 
Church hitherto unused, or mediaeval ceremonial? What 
protection is provided for securing to parishioners use of the 
ld Communion service, if the Vicar prefers a new one? As 

minorities—it has long been the badge of their tribe to 

fer. But I have clear evidence that a very large proportion 
f the 241,000 signatories to my Memorial are communicants 
ut and pious (a very different thing from “‘ ecclesiastically 
ninded *) who have been repelled from the most precious 
them of all services by its assimilation to the Mass, and that 
1 parishes where no one but the Vicar desired such change 
tobe made. The fault of the Church Assembly, and specially 
{the House of Clergy, is their concentration on liturgical 
telinements, without remembering that a very large pro- 
ortion of the laity have no desire for these refinements, and 
are repelled by them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shortlands, kK. A. Knox, Bishop. 


ris] 
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BIRTH CONTROL AND HYPOCRISY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
sin—I do not know whether Mr. Julian Huxley himself is 
responsible for the heading “ Birth Control and Hypocrisy ” 
to his article in the Spectator of April 19th, but as you give 
special prominence to the article, one seems justified in 
supposing that he, or you, or both regard all those who do 





not share the views therein expressed about birth control as | 


iypocrites. Be it so. I am one of those hypocrites. But 
as you like, I believe, to hear the other side perhaps you will 


willing to do so in this instance. 


| Mr. Huxley asserts that the lowering birth-rate is due 


{ have no authority or competence whatever to speak | 


either for the Church or for the Ministry of Health. I am 
just an isolated hy pocrite who can speak only for himself 





and who, after having studied life objectively and subjectively 
for an ordinary life time, has, in all sincerity, reached 
conclusions differing from those of Mr. Huxley. 

All human problems must be settled, if settled at all, on 
the basis of some general principle, the “ outcome of the 
distilled wisdom of the ages,” which shall be the solid bedrock 
on which alone human progress can be built up. In this 
particular case, I hold and I believe that in varying degrees 
humanity in the mass has always held, ever since the human 
race emerged from animalism, that the sexual act is essentially 
unlike any other act of physical life. It cannot be compared 
with eating, or drinking, or walking, or running, or sleeping. 
It is not an individual act in respect of which an individual 
concerned can take full and complete responsibility. It is 
not something which is naturally complete in itself. It is 
simply one phase of the whole process of procreation. When 
the normal course of nature is not interfered with by some 
accidental circumstance, it is followed inevitably by the 
creation of a new being. This gives it a significance which 
no other act of physical life possesses. Now, the whole 
difference, or shall we say the primary difference, between 
the animal and homo sapiens is this fact that the latter has 
become conscious of the significance of the sexual act while 
the former has not. When some being, or race of beings, 
became actually conscious that the birth of a child was the 


consequence of the sexual act humanity emerged from 
animalism. The first pair to be conscious that their union 


would be productive of progeny were the veritable Adam 
and Eve, the father and mother of humanity. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to civilization 
that the special significance of this act be proclaimed and 
respected at whatever cost to individuals. If by the author- 
ized teachings of the land the act is officially, as it were, 
deprived of this special significance and reduced to the same 
status as other physical acts, to be permissibly regarded as 
a mere pleasure or as a convenient physical relief, which can 
be indulged in without any sense of responsibility, then must 
inevitably commence a _ retrograde movement back to 
animalism. No scientific opportunism, no consideration of 
momentary expediency should be allowed to prevent those in 
authority from continuing to maintain the bedrock principle 
on which human sexual relations have been, are, and must 
be based. 

I think I am as capable as Mr. Huxley of sympathizing 
with the hardships of the women mentioned in his article ; 
I also sympathize with all those helpless animals which col- 
leagues of Mr. Huxley (and possibly Mr. Huxley himself) 


| have submitted to the tortures of vivisection on the grounds 


that such suffering is necessary for the welfare of the human 
race. 

That humanity is confronted by a preblem is evident. 
humanity ever not confronted by a problem? But I 
feel no hope that Mr. Huxley’s superficial and purely mater- 
ialistic suggestions can ever do anything towards solving it. 
If pursued to their logical conclusion they could only result 
in racial sterility. This is first and foremost a great spiritual 
question and until some bedrock principle, involving the 
triumph of mind over matter, has been established and 
proclaimed and taught, the salvation of the human race 
will not be effected by the free distribution of contraceptives 
with scientifically worded instructions as to their use.—I am, 


Was 


can 


Sir, &c., Homo SAPLENS. 
Mr. ArRNotD Lupron writes:—In your issue of April 
19th, Mr. Julian Huxley advocates the teaching of the use 


of contraceptives by Medical Officers of Health, who ar 
practically Government Officials. If this is permitted or 
ordered, we are likely to have continual changes of policy. 
First, if we have a Malthusian Government, we shall have 
vigorous advocacy of contraceptives by these Medical Officers, 
and probably a law enabling them to enforce their teach 

by severe penalties. This, of course, will lead to reaction ; 
then we shall have a Government imbued with the doctrines 
of Henry George, the law will be repealed and Government 
Otticials forbidden to teach the use of contraceptives. 
to 
contraceptives. Mr. Pell in an able book gives powertu 
arguments to that the birth-rate falls 
comfort, ease of life, good feeding increase. Surely we 
better wait a little before asking the Government to interfere. 
Let us have some accurate statistics to prove that our breed 


show naturally as 


had 
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SR te 
is deteriorating for want of contraceptives before we ask the | sickness and increase in health and efficiency. Whasaec 
I hear and read lots of ’ Other 


Government to take the matter up. 
rhetoric on the subject that is easy to utter, but statistics 
carefully analyzed are more difficult to produce. 


“H. G. A.” writes :—Reading an interesting article re 
birth control in the Spectator of April 19th, and much 
correspondence both before and since, it has struck me that one 
most important aspect has been to a great extent ignored, 
namely, that the broadcast knowledge of the use of contra- 
ceptives would most assuredty lead to a greater looseness as 
regards pure living amongst our young people. It is over 
and over again the fear of the consequences of the sin that 
deters undisciplined youth from yielding to what is termed 
* natural impulses,” for the girl the social slur and the awful- 
ness of “‘ nine months’ hard labour and tried for your life at 
the end,” and for the youth the knowledge that a possible 
paternity would involve lasting obligations. Alas! that 
this should be so, but our Christianity bids us safeguard our 
frail nature with every possible weapon, so let us hesitate 
before removing barriers to knowledge which, though doubtless 
benefiting many poor creatures, might bring terrible con- 
sequences generally for the young people of our Empire. 


Tue Ernics or Marriace.—‘H. W. H. H.” writes :—If 
“ Theologian ” really understands the attitude of the Christian 
Church towards marriage and sex relations, as apparently 
he claims to do, will he explain why it is that the “ remedy 
against sin” is provided for men only? For it is evident 
that while practically every man can find a wife somewhere or 
other, many women, owing to the disparity of numbers be- 
tween the sexes, must go without husbands. Will “‘ Theologian” 
explain whether there is any justification, either natural or 
theological, for this differentiation ? Those of us who hope 
that society is gradually growing out of the nasty sexual 
ethics taught till recently by the churches can only be grateful 
to “Theologian” for exposing them in all their repulsive 
nakedness. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN SHEFFIELD. 
{To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Srr,—I have read with unusually keen interest Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s articles on a civic sense as ihey have appeared 
weekly in the Spectator. I have also read the letters upon 
the subject from residents in the towns and cities that she 
has visited and written about. As her article of April 12th 
deals with Sheffield and Leeds, in both cities of which I have 
lived several years, I venture a few remarks. 

My first thought is that although there are obvious faults 
in Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s observations, in the main her strictures 
are dictated by a fine sense of justice and citizenship, and 
calculated to rouse the public to attend more earnestly to 
their duties and privileges as citizens, especially in all that 
concerns the noblest science and arts of citizenship. Your 
contributor has enabled us more clearly than ever to “ see 
ourselves as others see us.” I only hope it may “ from many 
a blunder free us and foolish notion.” 

I feel reluctant to criticise an observer so qualified as 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis, my sympathies being so much in favour 
of her persistent plea for nobler ideals in town planning, 
architecture, housing, hygiene, education, the fine arts, work, 
recreation, and all that makes life happier and better worth 
living. Defective as Sheffield is in many of these things, 
I think this city deserves more credit than she accords it. 
If the standard of a civic sense is reckoned by the progress 
that a city is making or has made, say, during the last quarter 
of a century, in those most essential things, then I think 
Sheffield’s record will not be found nearly so black as Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis has painted it. 

A few days ago the Sheffield Federated Health Association 
held its 25th annual meeting. The Lord Mayor (Ald. 
Blanchard), who was President of the Association the first 
three years, in reviewing its work and influence, declared 
that the Association had created such a new “ civic conscience ”’ 
throughout Sheffield and the City Council that proposed 
municipal bnprovements once frowned upon were now largely 
effected with unprecedented results. Twenty-five years ago 


the average death-rate was about 22 per thousand per annuin. 
It has gradually been reduced to 11, just one-half, a saving 
of a round 5,000 lives, with a corresponding decrease of 





city has a better record ? 

During the earlier years of our Health Association 
sanitary state of Shefficld was so bad that the City mean 
found great difficulty in getting Parliament to pass a “ 
for the extension of the boundaries of a city so badly oma 
tered. Since then we have got further extensions, ‘and aa 
municipal reforms and amenities, and like “ Felix.” we m 
still walking, though our pace is unfortunately sladionaa 
through Sheffield being harder hit by unemployment tha 
any industrial centre. Perhaps the greatest blot on = 
civic character is the vast amount of unnecessary pend 
which, however, has been greatly reduced through the vii 
lance of our most excellent Smoke Inspector, and will we 
hope soon, be further cleared away by the Smoke Abatement 
Bill recommended by Lord Newton’s Committee. Then ins 
shall hope to reform smoky Sheffield out of recognition 
making it indeed a fair and beautiful picture, as it js sun 
rounded by a circular frame of natural landscape surpassin, 
in hills and dales and 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

129 Whitham Road, Sheffield. 


Mild 
pauty every other city in England 
WILLIAM Craven, 


CURRENCY REFORM AND INTOLERANCE, 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Bearing upon the all-important question of the relation 
of finance to industry, there are several aspects of the problem 
which will have to be looked into before we can hope to arriye 
at that “ true science of economics ” which Mr. Kitson would 
like to see written. With your permission I should like to 
enumerate just a few of them for the consideration of those 
who not long ago contributed so helpfully to the discussion 
of this subject in the Spectator. 

(1) What is the true function of industry? Is it (a) to 
“* make money,” or (b) to provide employment, or (c) to produce 
and deliver those goods and services essential to the health and 
well-being of the community ? 

(2) If the problem of Production has been solved (a matter 
which is clearly beyond dispute) why is such difficulty experi- 
enced in solving the much simpler problem of Distribution ? 

(3) What is money or eredit ? Leaving aside the question 
of gold versus an isometric currency, is it not a fact that 
ultimately all financial credit (including currency) is based 
upon potential productive capacity—in other words, that 
money or credit, whether in the form of coin, cheques, bills of 
exchange, &c., has no meaning or value, except in so far as it 
constitutes a claim upon goods and services ? 

(4) Is it not true that of the credits for industrial purposes 
which pass through the bankers’ clearing house, only a very 
small fraction is backed by currency (coin and bank and 
Treasury notes), the remainder representing costless book- 
keeping entries in the ledgers of the various Joint Stock Banks? 

(5) If it is granted that money is only a function of price 
(since price fixes and, in most cases, limits its value), and, 
further, that the true object of industry ought to be the satis- 
faction of the nation’s need in the matter of goods and services, 
would not price regulation (not price fixing) in the interest of 
the consumer be more likely to create and maintain a home 
market, by enabling existing real demand to become effective, 
than the suggested “ stabilization ” of manufacturers’ prices? 

(6) Would not fixation of wholesale prices have a restrictive 
effect upon the volume of production, which would naturally 
be reflected in consumption ? 

(7) Since all costs (including profits) must be included in 
prices, would it not be well to ascertain approximately what 
proportion of total costs is represented by the total wages, 
salaries, and dividends (the total purchasing power of the 
community) disbursed in respect of total production ? 

(8) Is it not a fact that in practically all large industrial 
concerns “ on costs” amount to from 150 to 300 per cent. on 
wages, according to the nature of their respective plant and 
machinery ? 

(9) Is it not also true that, as industrial competition in- 
creases, more and more labour-saving machinery is introduced 
in order to speed up production and reduce “ costs "—‘<,, 
wages—in which ease an increasingly heavy charge for ** oveT- 
heads ” is justified by the amount of labour saved ? 

(10) If this is so (and no one is likely to dispute a fact s0 
obvious), what is to become of the men thus displaced by 
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See 
yes, seeing that, under the present financial system, 


shir sega ia 
ott is for the majority the sole means of acquiring 


employment X 
purchasing —? ae , , 

(11) Is there no alternative policy with regard to the 
financing of unemployment —1.e., the leisure coincident with 
increased productive capacity—save the Ms dole aoe Why 
should the difficulty of distributing the essentials of life to the 
people increase with each increase in the mechanical means 
of wealth production ? 

(12) If the banks can, and do, create and issue book-keeping 
credits (which are quite costless, apart from the actual 
gecouatancy involved) in respect of overhead charges in 
order to facilitate production, would it not be equally feasible 
for them to create and issue other costless credits in order to 
facilitate consumption ? 

(18) If the pivot on which the financial system ought to 
work is actual demand taken in conjunction with possibility 
of supply, and if the distributive mechanism, or ticket system, 
fails to make that real demand effective to its utmost limit, is 
it not clearly demonstrated that what is wanted is a ticket 
svstem that will enable potential consumption to keep pace 
with production ? 

The importance of finding satisfactory answers to these and 
other questions bearing on the relation of finance to produc- 
tion and distribution serves to emphasize not only the need 
for such an impartial Commission as you advocate, but also 
the necessity for taking the evidence of technicians, manufac- 
turers (especially manufacturers who are also engineers) and 
gecountants, in addition to that of the orthodox experts in 
finance and economics.—I am, Sir, &c., M. ALEXANDER. 

Belfast. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND INDIVIDUALISM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn.—While not wishing to intervene in the discussion con- 
cerning Prayer-book Revision, may I, as a Congregationalist 
reader of your excellent paper, venture to demur to the 
description of Nonconformity contained in Mr. Massingham’s 
article in your issue of April 19th? Referring to those 
English churchmen who dislike the proposals of the extreme 
‘Catholic ” section, he says: ‘* Nonconformity chills them, 
even repels them. It is the 
religion at least these men are not individualists.”’ 

This surely is a strange travesty of our position. In 
what sense can Nonconformity fairly be regarded as_ in- 
dividualist ? Surely in no other sense than that we do 
not repress but welcome private judgment in matters 
theological. If this is our individualism, Mr. Massingham 
himself ought to be among us, for in the same article he 


vote against the policy of their leaders they are marked men. 
Legislation to this effect would largely stop strikes, and need 
not necessitate the too elaborate system of individual register 
cards which “* X ” proposes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLp EMPLOYER. 


THE CURE FOR FROSTBITE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Srr,—I was much interested in Mr. Stefansson’s article on 
frostbite. I have just read the letter by Mr. Tweed in your 
issue of February 16th. I have lived in the province of 
Saskatchewan—which, up to 1905, was part of the North- 








individualist’s creed, and in | 


: cae * 
gives at some Jength his own individual judgments, mostly | 


negative, it is true, but still his own. In religion, however, 


we most certainly are not individualists ; for our conception | 


of the Church is one that demands corporate inquiry and 
witness. Copec is indeed essentially a Congregational church- 
meeting, and Copec is certainly not individualistic.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. Roserts Moxey. 


HOW TO STOP STRIKES. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—As it is about forty-five years since the first interference 
of Trade Union delegates in the previously existing most 
cordial relations between us as employers and our workmen 
(numbering 1,500 to 2,000), I have had an almost unique 
experience in negotiating labour questions with a dozen or 
more Trade Unions. I therefore welcome the important 
letter from your correspondent, who signs himself ‘“ X” in 
your issue of the 19th inst., drawing attention to the necessity 
if legislative effort to stop strikes. I have elsewhere suggested 
that this could to a very large extent be done by making 
illegal all so-called peaceful picketing, which is solely used to 
intimidate men who otherwise are willing to continue their 
work, And most important of all, it is absolutely necessary 
to require that all ballots of members of Unions on any pro- 
strike must be made secret—like a Parliamentary 
lection, and not as at present, conducted under the vigilant 
supervision of the Trade Union delegates and _ officials, 
whose prime interest is in promoting and continuing discontent. 
The large majority of sober-minded and reasonable members 
at present refrain from voting at all, for they know that if they 


posed 





West Territories—for eighteen years. My location is three 
hundred miles north of the International Boundary. I have 
experienced temperatures 50 degrees below zero, but have 
never had frozen face, finger or toc. My first winter here was 
severe. Having had no instruction on the subject I used my 
common sense, and when I felt that checks or nose were about 
to freeze I protected my face with my hand until warmth was 
restored. The hand will hardly freeze during the process, 
but this can be prevented if the soft leather pull-over mit 
only is removed, and the hand still covered with the woollen 
mit is used. I have never found it necessary to protect my 
face from frostbite while walking a distance of ten yards, but 
in driving ten miles I have had to do it frequently if facing the 
wind. 

To apply friction to frozen nose or cheek is a case of the cure 
being worse than the disease. During a long haul with a heavy 
load when a man has to guide his team along an uncertain trail 
he will resort to rubbing with the leather mit. One such 
experience is enough. It frequently results in an ugly sore 
that takes some time to heal, and the affected part is more 
susceptible to frostbite after. Lect me add that, despite cur 
cold winters, the province of Saskatchewan has the lowest 
death-rate of any State or Province that gathers and publishes 
vital statistics —I am, Sir, &c., 

A Nor’West Farmer. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN ITALY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns on a 
matter which seems to me deserving of attention? I visited 
to-day the British Military cemetery, and I found that the 
lettering on the headstones of the graves of those officers 
and men who died here in hospital of wounds and sickness 
contracted on the Italian front have already become so defaced 
by wind and weather as to be in some cases almost indecipher- 
able. These stones were erected by the Graves Commission 
and are of so soft a stone that the regimental crests, the 
names and wording of the texts chosen by the relatives 
have become worn away, so that in a few years little will 
remain to mark the graves of those who died in their country’s 
service. 

I do not know whether the same applies to other graves 


| in the battle areas of France and elsewhere, but I fecl sure 





that it is the wish of the whole country that the memorials 
erected by the Graves Commission should be permanent. 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. SAaTuRLey. 
Hotel Angst, Bordighera, Italy. 
April 20th. 
THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—" Irishman” wonders that the General Thanksgiving 
is said in churches by the clergyman only. May I remind 
him that this, and many other Prayer-book anomalies, are 
going to be corrected in the Revision which that archaic 
volume is now undergoing ? 

It may interest him to know that in the English Liturgies 
of the Moravian Church—a Church whose ministers, since 
1457, have been episcopally ordained—the General Thanks- 
giving is repeated by the whole congregation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EK. HENDERSON SMITH. 
Buttercup Cottage, Brockweir, near Chepstow. 
AN anonymous correspondent writes :—In reply to your 
correspondent, may I say that there is no authority for the 
repetition of the General Thanksgiving by the congregation ? 
(1) Unlike the General Confession, which is to be said by 
all “ after the priest,” it is a General Thanksgiving because 
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it is general as distinguished from the particular thanks- 
givings which follow. (2) If your correspondent will Icok 
at the “ Amen” at the end of the General Thanksgiving. 
and compare it with the “ Amen” which concludes the 
General Confession, he will at once sce that whilst the latter 
is printed in Roman characters, the former is in italics, from 
which it is evident to those who understand the rule of the 
Prayer-book that the compilers intended the General Thanks- 
giving to be said by the minister alone. For “ according to 
the Prayer-book usage the ‘ Amen,’ when printed in Roman 
characters, is to be pronounced by minister and people, if 
both repeat the words which precede it, but by the minister 
only if he only repeats the previous words, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, which stands at the head of the Communion Office.” 
But when printed in italics the “* Amen” is to be said by the 
whole congregation. (8) Had the Angliean compilers in- 
tended it to be said by the congregation with the priest, 
they would have prefixed a rubric to that effect as in the case 
of the General Confession. 


FROM A WINDOW. 
[To the Editor of the Srpecratror.] 
Srr,—One of the many attractions of Hythe is the number 
of birds one sees almost everywhere. On Thursday, 
April 17th, I was looking through binoculars over the sea, 
when a swallow came into sight, and was good enough to 
fly almost directly up to me, evidently a weary bird just 
arrived and flying in the Saltwood (northerly) direction. 
On Good Friday morning a golderest was flitting about, and 
a little later a wryneck or “ cuckoo’s mate ” came into the 
garden, where it remained for over two hours, so that it 
could be well observed, giving us an exhibition of its curious 
way of hunting for ants and insects in the flower beds. On 
Saturday morning a very jubilant cuckoo arrived. Can 
any of your correspondents give a more cheering list of 
Easter visitors ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Killacoona, Hythe, Kent. Freperick S. Wrencn. 


THE LATE MIGRATION OF REDWINGS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sin,—The publication of letters on the above has brought me 
communications on the same subject—one from a correspon- 
dent in Co. Cork, who tells me that he saw a flock of redwings 
at Glengarriff on April 9th, and one from a Swedish gentleman, 
who writes :—** It seems to me that marvellous instinct must 
have prompted the birds to delay their departure for Scandin- 
avia, as at the time you wrote the whole country was covered 
with deep snow; in fact, ten days ago (his letter is dated 
April 2ist) the weather in South Sweden was cold and the ice 
on the Wettern Lake was 1 metre thick ; yesterday the warm 
weather had reached Gothenburg.” 

Though I originated this correspondence, I am not yet 
satisfied that the redwings are late in their migration. It 
vas the fact of seeing a flock in London on March 17th, two 
months or six weeks later than I have been accustomed to 
seeing them here, that raised in my mind the question whether 
the cold weather had detained them down here unusually long. 
They are always in the country for many weeks after their 
appearance in London, which generally only occurs in very 
hard weather. Mr. Cornish’s interesting and valuable letter 
relates only to coast records. With regard both to emigrant 
and immigrant birds I imagine the coast records are necessarily 
respectively later and earlier than inland records. If my 
supposition that the late appearance of redwings in London 
means their late emigration, the coast records this year ought 
to be abnormally late.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


“SWANS SING BEFORE THEY DIE.” 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sixn,—Your correspondent will find the Latin version of 
“ Swans sing before they die” in Arundines Cami, page 323 
(5th edition), under the title Vitanda est improba Siren. 
Appended is the correct copy :— 
* Ante canit cygnus, quam fata extrema vocarint. 
O si fata Neam, quam canat, ante vocent ! 


ee 


F. W.” 
The initials “F. W.” represent Franciscus Wrangham, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge.—I am, Sir, &e., 
(Rev.) Henry PLUME, 


8 Gore Park Avenue, Eastbourne. 





————— 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 
REPARATIONS AND WAR DEDTS. 

Mr. Marx B. F. Masor writes :—If it were found—as | 

am satisfied it would be—that the receipt of reparatione 

would in the main be harmful to us, it may be assumed t! . 


anti . lat, 
however unwillingly, the nation would bow to the ineyit, 


} le 
and would write off its claim to them. Equally, in that asd 
it would have to write off the War Debts owing to us and 

> Gut 


consider then the strength of the British position in dealing 
with this most difficult international problem, which is ian 
for each nation to deal with more or less according to its own 
self-interest. France, Belgium and Italy, which haye suffey, l 
from the devastation of portions of their country, coulg in 
my opinion quite wisely insist on Germany repairing the 
damage at her own cost—quite a different matter fpoy, 
receiving the equivalent of cash payments, which means in 
effect the receipt of goods to be turned into the cash. By 
with Great Britain giving up her claim to be repaid War 
Debts, she would be making a gift of great magnitude ty 
France, relieving the French people of great future burdens, 
Add to this the writing off of the reparations debt due from 
Germany to us, making it so much easier for Germany ty 
make such reparations to France as the latter finds its 
able to receive, and it will be apparent that the situation for 
France (not to mention our other Allies) would be immensely 
altered. And why should it not be? Simply for want of 
clear thinking on the part of British people, I believe. They 
tend to argue that as the payment of pre-War internation! 
debts to us was beneficial to cur nation, therefore the payment 
of reparations and War Debts must be so as well. They 
fail to see that in the one case, taking the United States as 
an example, we invested our moncy to bring about the devek p- 
ment of the country, which has resulted in a vast opening 
up of commerce, so that while some of her people are working 
to pay off the debt out of profits made possible by the develop. 
ment, and in doing so are directly or indirectly supplying 
the needs of those who themselves or whose ancestors made 
the investments, others, in the place of those dividend 
receivers, are creating a demand on our nation which keeps 
the people employed who otherwise might have suffered from 
the loss of custom of the dividend receiving class. But in 
the case of advances for war purposes, the money having 
been used for purposes which resulted in destruction instead 
of development, there are not only no profits out of which 
to pay off the debts and interest, but with the impoverish- 
ment of the debtor nations, fewer of their people in a position 
to make demands on us. The full brunt, therefore, of the 
effect of the repayment to us of War Debts and interest 
must be felt by our wage-earners in the shape of diminished 
employment. 

Mr. EF. Deakin writes :—In your issue of the 19th inst. 
you concur with Mr. Hobson’s statement that, “ if the Allies 
are really determined to receive reparations, they must 
face the fact that they must receive them in goods, and they 
must therefore cease producing certain classes of 
their own countries.” Surely not! Is it not rather a fact 
that Germany could credit the Allies with minerals, chemicals, 
timber and manufactured articles sufficient to cover th 
reparations without in the least interfering with the trade 
of the Allies ? 


r T 
goods in 


POETRY. 


—_—_—-_—_— 


AN OLD LADY READING. 


Eartn is predominant, clay vessel emptied, 
Hollow and void of all but memories, 
Gone—gone—the eternal soul of laughter, 
The loveliness, the hopefulness, the pain, 
Nothingness unto nothingness returned— 
That's her body—that sits here waiting, shaking, 
Evening shadow of a wind-tossed tree ; 
As a shade set free at dawn—so shall she be 
Soaked in a deluge of untarnished light, 
When the blind page drops, at last— 
And the blank eyes shut. 

N. STacLiprass. 
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4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
MAHATMA GANDHI. 
a . y , omain-Rolland. Swarthmore 
vata o = By M. R Roll ( t 


1x the epilogue to his Jean-Christophe, that vast epic of 
P disappearing age, M. Romain-Rolland makes Saint Chris- 
topher, after struggling through the river with the Infant 
on his shoulder, ask its name. The Infant replies: “ Je 
jour qui va naitre.” In this remarkable essay the 
M. Rolland exalts Mr. Gandhi as the 
and better humanity, whom a weary, 
Government has carried through the 
goods of absolutism and set on the shore of a liberated India, 
1 draw all men unto him. The theme is developed with 
sythmic eloquence. Mr. Gandhi offers healing to a dis- 
ijusioned and broken world. ‘ Centuries of brutal national 
pride, spread by the empty mockery of democracies and 
cowned by a century of inhuman industrialism, rapacious 
plutocracy and a materialistic system of economics where 
tie soul perishes, were bound to culminate in those dark 
ruggles where the treasures of the West succumbed.” 
dur civilization has gone down in the tempest of war and 
nvolution. Europe stands naked, exhausted, before all 
mankind, her prestige gone, her hypocrisy unveiled. To 
“the surging spirit of Asia” alone can we look for a fresh 
‘Jeql of life and of death for humanity. We find it in 
¢andhi’s message, the message of soul-force and self-sacrifice, 
which alone will conquer freedom for mankind. Christianity 
jus failed; here is the new evangel. 

Given this setting, there is no fault to find with M. Rolland’s 
picture of Gandhi and his work. We see the simple little man, 
fragile in body, indomitable in spirit, blameless in private life, 
ascetic, tenacious, with a charm and sincerity which captivate 
all who know him. For twenty years he toiled in South 
\frica, organizing passive resistance in every form to the 
ti-Asiatic measures which were prominent in a policy of 
; “White Dominion.” Thrice during that period he laid 
side his advocacy to help the British; first, with a Red 
(ross unit of Indians which he led in the Boer War; next, 
witha plague hospital which he got together at Johannesburg ; 
and again, when he raised a corps of stretcher-bearers in the 
nitive rising of 1908 in Natal. 
vbloquy, frequent personal violence and more than one 
tem of imprisonment were his rewards. Yet, when he 
left Africa in 1914, he had accomplished what had long 
vemed the impossible, in the measure of civic rights conceded 
it last to Indians in the Union. Returning to his own 
country, a master of the art of passive resistance, he deter- 
mined to devote his gifts to the service of Home Rule for 
India. With characteristic chivalry he held his hand till 
the War was over, but early in 1919 his opportunity came. 
in Act of a strictly emergency nature, directed against 
anarchical crime with which the ordinary law had been 
unequal to cope, was seized upon by the Nationalist Party 
i insulting to India and a potential engine of oppression. 
the signal was given for an agitation which had long been 

immering, and Gandhi immediately leaped into command. 
then came the Punjab outrages and their suppression ; and 
lor three years Gandhi rode on from strength to strength, 
util at Christmas, 1921, the National Congress appointed 
him dictator of the movement for the liberation of India 
irom British rule. He had espoused the Moslem cause, with 
‘clamorous demand for a revision of the Treaty of Sévres ; 
le had launched * non-co-operation ” ; he had proclaimed 
“civil disobedience.”” Tswice had he called back his forces, 
‘ghast at the murderous consequences of his own teaching ; 
but in February, 1922, he finally threw down the gauntlct,* 
nl was promptly put on his trial for sedition. To the 
inspeakable chagrin of his followers, who commanded most 
{the forensic talent of the country, he insisted on pleading 
guilty ; and he was sent to six years’ imprisonment. To 
to man, whispered rumour, was the sentence more welcome 
Yan to Gandhi himself; it secured him rest and _ release 
Irom a position which had become impossible. Before two 


* In the arti 


suis le 
notif is the same. 
apostle of a new 
plundering British 








e beginning with the phrase :—‘* ‘Lhe British lion continues to shake 


bis gory claws im our faces,” 





In his political work much | 


| it proceeds to translate the ideal into practice. 





years of the term were over, the Governor of Bombay released 
him unconditionally on grounds of health; and he is now 
recuperating in silence after an operation for appendicitis. 
M. Rolland’s study of his hero’s career is careful and 
documented by copious quotations from his speeches and 
manifestoes ; but it is a study in vacuo. M. Rolland is, 
before all things, a musician. To his ear the voice of Gandhi 
is a trumpet-call in a listening world; to most of us it is 
only a thin reed in a huge and discordant human orchestra. 
Of the material to which Gandhi appealed, of his failure 
to control it, of the conflagrations he kindled and left others 
to quench, of the race hatred his doctrines generated, of the 
terrible dangers in which he involved his own land—of all 
this the book tells little or nothing. And when it leaves 
the realm of Gandhi’s own speculations, it is often gravely 
misleading. A few examples of this defect may be given. 
1. In April, 1918, says M. Rolland, the Prime Minister 
appealed to India for help in the War, and “ hinted that the 
hour of India’s independence was near.’ But by the end of 
the year, when danger was over, India’s services were for- 


gotten and the Government, “instead of granting the 
promised liberties, suspended whatever freedom already 
existed.” Ultimately the Caliphate movement drove England 


to “belated concessions,” and the Reform Act was passed. 
The facts are, of course, entirely different. The only promise 
held out to India was the Cabinct’s declaration in August, 
1917, of the policy of training India for responsible govern- 
ment; and the interval until December, 1919, when the new 
Constitution was granted, was continuously occupied in 
devising the measures necessary to put that policy into effect. 
The suspension of freedom is as imaginary as the influence 
of the Caliphate agitation. 

2. In April, 1919, says M. Rolland, the news of Gandhi's 
* arrest caused riots in the Punjab ; at Amritsar some houscs 
were looted, and a few people were killed.””. Then “ martial 
law was proclaimed, and a reign of terror spread over the 
Punjab.”” However opinions may differ as to the treatment 
of the outbreak, no one could accept this grossly inadequate 
picture of the Punjab rising—described by Lord Hunter's 
commission as “* open rebellion *°—and the military dispositions 
for quelling it. There is not a word of the burning of public 
buildings, the attacks on railways, the wholesale destruction 
of communications, or the savage murders of officials and 
unprotected Europeans. 

3. In December, 1919, the King “‘ urged the Viceroy to 
pardon political offences and recommended a general amnesty. 
. . .» The Viceroy did not heed the King’s appeal for clemency, 
and instead of setting prisoners free, the doors of the jails 
opened only for executions.” ‘Travesty could hardly gx 
further ; the amnesty was generous to a degree and, among 
others, hundreds of the Punjab rioters were released. 

These instances by no means exhaust the serious misstate- 
ments in the book. It is no pleasure to pillory a great literary 
artist, to whom presumably truth is sacred ; and it can only 
be surmised, as indeed would appear from the bibliography 
with which M. Rolland’s essay concludes, that his knowledge 
of the last few years in India is derived mainly from the 
works of Mr. Gandhi himself and his admirers. 

Mr. Gandhi has many human failings, as he would be the 
last to deny. He has four times given a precise date for the 
millennium of India’s freedom, and on none of them has it 
arrived. He measures out little penances for himself, in 
ludicrous disproportion to the calamities with which he relates 
them. But the tragedy of his work is his power to sway the 
multitude by enunciating a lofty ideal, and his complete 
inability to hold the multitude when, in its own crude fashion, 
For he seems 


incapable of realizing that he plays directly into the hands 
of those sinister spirits whose object is to extinguish the 
light which British rule has been carrying into the dark 
places of Indian life. Thus, while he has been preaching 
non-violence and love, violence and hate have been the in- 
No catastrophe has taught him caution 
and in weighing out 


evitable sequels. 
in tampering with human passions ; 
his own sufferings and sacrifices he 
the sufferings of the three hundred millions of his people 
if they were thrown back into the chaos to which his idealism 
would condemn them. M. Rolland’s of the 
Mahatma is a contribution to the wave of emotion which is 
sweeping over India to-day; it is for Englishmen to keep 
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their feet and not allow it to engulf the work of a hundred | impress, taking men from American ships to swell , 

and fifty years, as well as the happiness of an innocent | recruiting figures. So there was another war to follow ™ 


people. MESTON. 


BOOKS. 


—— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Mr. Roy Campset.’s verse is rowdy and alarming: The 
Flaming Terrapin (Cape) stands like a giant among the 
bagatelles and delicacies of most modern poets. And, like 
a giant, it is primitive and unsophisticated. He is definitely 
coarse in technique and his clatter and hiss of rhythm will 
stun the armchair reader :— 
“The flying fishes in their silver mail 

Rose up like stars, and pattered down like hail, 

While the blunt whale, ponderous in his glee, 

Churned his broad flukes and siphoned up the sea.” 
Such is the general level of Mr. Campbell's voice, invigorating, 
hefty, prodigious. This is his first published book, and it 
will set many people speculating on his future. 

The American series of The Best Short Stories of 1923 (Cape) 
comes to relieve the dullness of the fiction we have received 
this week. Mr. E. J. O’Brien, the editor of the volume, 
has already proved himself more fit for the post of judge 
than most anthologists and selectors. Messrs. Constable 
send us the complete Norwich Edition of The Works of George 
Borrow, edited by Mr. Clement Shorter ; and Messrs. Heine- 
mann proceed religiously with the Manaton Edition of The 
Works of John Galsworthy: they have just published four 
new The Freelands, The Dark Flower, Beyond, 
and The Saint's Progress. Fragments from My Diary, by 
Mexim Gorki (Philip Allan), must contain interesting material, 
but we are always rendered a little suspicious of the authority, 
authenticity, and reliability of the translation when the 
translator's name is suppressed. Who chose the fragments 
to be translated, Gorki or the translator himself ? 

The Loeb Library (Heinemann) has produced six volumcs 
more: the translations of Herodotus, Livy, Plautus, Ovid, 
and the Lyra Graeca are continued, and the history of Rome 
by Velleius Paterculus, Res Gestae Divi Augusti, is given 
us complete in one volume. Two very important volumes 
are published in Messrs. Benn’s series of Contemporary British 
Artists, studies of Stanley Spencer and Henry Lamb, with 
reproductions from their work. 


volumes, 


Tue Literary Epiror. 


THE STUFF OF ROMANCE. 


The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. By Ralph D. Paine. 


(Heath Cranton. 2!s.) 


Tuts book, its author assures us, “ describes the deeds of 
a race of red-blooded Americans who won honour for their 
flax and renown during the era of its struggle for very 
existence.” The frontispiece is a picture of the beautiful 
ship “* Panay,’ one of the last of the Salem fleet bound out 
from Boston to Manila twenty-five years ago.” Salem, 
once the foremost American shipping port, its name as 
familiar at sea as that of Bristol or Plymouth, had by then 
forgotten that Nathaniel Hawthorne was Surveyor to its 
Custom House; its quays were neglected for the super- 
vision of the immigrant labour in its new factories. Perhaps 
that is what Mr. Paine implies in his epithet of * red-blooded ” 
to Americans of the past, for aliens imbecile enough to leave 
the factories of one continent for the factories of another 
may be presumed to have blood of another or of no colour. 

Mr. Paine’s devotion to his theme is so attractive that 
even his impatient references to early English follies in 
colonial administration ought not to upset the impartiality 
of the most red-blooded Englishman. His narrative bears 
witness, in many particulars not usually mentioned in our 
history books, that the conduct of our forebears was decidedly 
unseemly. Therefore we ought to forgive him. Tf we had 
lived in Boston when English press-gangs ranged it to kidnap 
men for wars about which they knew little and cared less, 
we should have found it exasperating. he sight of a red- 
coat or a tarpaulin hat might have severely tested our Christian 
Indeed, when the Revolution had ended in 

we still claimed the right to search and 


convictions. 
Independence, 








The truth is, the stuff of romance in this book is 
frequently prefaced by wet sand, which is thrown on 
deck to prevent the sailors slipping in the blood. that t} 
drum which beats to quarters may be said to throb throughout 
the volume. Only the fact that the wet sand is histories 
holds off the feeling of boredom which would certainly rt 
whelm a reader who for one second forgot that the ferocious 
lunacies are dated and authentic. The frustrations and 
futilities—privateers, pirates, 


re) 
On the 


letters of marque, wars 
embargoes, navigation acts, and confiscations on any pretence 


or none—so nearly came to destroying hard-working littl. 
communities which had enough to do, anyhow, in estab. 
lishing themselves in a new continent, that Salem was lyel, 
in reaching alive the promising era of factories and ali, 
labour. It is her turn now. 

We hear, for instance, of the schooner ‘ Three Brothers’ 
Captain Driver, bound to the West Indies in 1759, taken 
prisoner by a privateer under English colours and sent ty 
Antigua. Ship and cargo were lost. Driver sailed agaiy 
in the schooner ‘ Betsy’ for Guadaloupe, but was captured 
by a French frigate. He ransomed the vessel for fyy; 
thousand livres, left three hostages, and sailed for home. 
where he took command of the schooner * Mary,’ under q 
flag of truce, and returned to pay the ransom and bring 
home the hostages. But he was captured by the Englis) 
privateer ‘ Revenge,’ and sent to New Providence, Bahama, 
instead. There he protested before the authorities and was 
set at liberty with vessel and cargo. His indefatigah, 
fellow-men had not finished with him, however; for after 
he redeemed the hostages a French frigate seized Driver's 
vessel. The hostages and crew were sent to Cuba. Driver 
was detained for four months, when his vessel was returned 
to him, and he took it to Jamaica for repairs. 
was made,” Mr. Paine needlessly informs us. 

Yet there were hopeful signs, even in those days. We 
hear of ‘Cleopatra’s Barge.’ She was the first American 
yacht, “* the sensation of the hour in every port,” and was 
the property of Captain George Crowningshield, a “ patriotic 
son of Salem,” and “a great dandy in his small clothes 
and Hessian boots with gold tassels.” To starboard his 
remarkable craft showed ‘a hull of horizontal stripes laid 
on in most of the colours of the rainbow. To port she was 
a curious *‘ herring-bone’ pattern of brilliant hues.” & 
we are not surprised to hear that at Bareeclona eight thousand 
people visited her in admiration, and at 
thousand ; nor that the exquisite taste of her decorations 
astonished the French, whose ardent patriotism had led 
them to infer that only in France was true taste understood. 
‘That was the sort of pleasure ship which resulted from th 
profits won by a patriotic shipowning house of Salem in 
the war of 1812. We ask, could modern factories do more! 
And we ask, what could Mr. Crowningshield have been 
taught by any shipowner in our latest war? 

We like best in this most entertaining narrative suc 
instructions as a Miss Harriet Elkin gave to the miaster of 
the *‘ Messenger,’ bound to the East in 1816: * Please t 
purchase if at Calcutta two net bead with draperies ; if 
Batavia or any spice market, nutmegs and mace, or if at 
Canton, Two Canton Crape shawls of the enclosed colours 
at $5 a shawl.” The ‘ Messenger’ also was commissioned 
with “* Mrs. Mary Townsend’s ** Please 
purchase lay out five dollars which I send by you, vizt : On 
‘Tureen 14 x 10 inches, China. One Nett bead and you will 
oblige.” H. M. T. 
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* No redress 
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adventure ”’: 


IN DEFENCE OF 


Problems of Belief. By F. C. &. 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 


MAN. 


Schiller. (Hodder end 
Tue devil has all the best talent. Dr. Schiller is the only 
modern “nglish philosopher who “ universalizes ” himself, wh 
discusses problems frequent in al! men’s minds, who is versa 
tile, sensible and alert. He is witty, he is ingenious, he 
polemical. And, so far, he is exactly what one could wish 4 
philosopher to be. But he is a Pragmatist. 

Like all Prapmatists, Utilitarians, 


these Pragmaticists, 


and Humuanists, he cannot help, for all his ingenuity, making 
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the subjects with which he deals seem fruitless and arid. All 
imagination, all intuition is banished, all confidence that we 
are treading unalterable and ideal regions, the Aryan, the 
noble, path. And with them goes incentive. Who can be 
devoted to a comparative truth ? What effort, what martyr- 
dom, what essential and active life can be called forth by a 
“ practical certainty ” ? The paradox occurs that Pragmatism 
is a philosophy which does not work, and that if it were true 
it would be useful to believe it false. Any man who finds in 
the universe the working of a reality, and is exhilarated and 
energized by it, will explode after twenty pages of a Pragmatic 
manual into some such feeling as this: “ But, dear sir, have 
it your own way and be tranquil: you have convinced me : 
yes, surely, the true is the useful. And listen now. I swear, 
and if you are honest you will observe in yourself, and the 
whole course of history bears perpetual witness, that all 
values created, all progress achieved, all hope for the future, 
rest on the unconditioned, instinctive, complete, and cataclys- 
mic belief that there is an absolute truth, an eternal value, a 
good, a beauty that are not factitious and vain. Believe me, 
it is useful to believe that truth is absolute, that a thing, 
indeed, may be true yet not useful. In away you convert me 
to Pragmatism, but more than ever I am Idealist.” 

Of course, the errors of Pragmatism are deeper-seated than 
this patent self-contradiction. They are due to the fact that 
no Pragmatist went properly to school in the “ universal 
philosophy,” or discovered fully that the first step and basis 
of philosophy is the examination of consciousness ; in other, 
more resounding words that all philosophy depends upon, and 
derives from, epistemology. Man’s reason and man’s will, 
they would have us allow, are fallible authorities. Why, 
these are his only authorities, the only possible authorities, 
the perfect, infallible authorities. Ignore and muddle as you 
choose, the universe is thought, and the truth, the absolute 
truth, resides in man’s consciousness. What is error? 
Thoughtlessness. What is evil? Ignorance. Is this man 
or that, Dr. Schiller or Dr. Freud, infallible 2? No, indeed ; 
but the infallible criterion is the common, incontestable, 
unavoidable, and single consciousness of mankind. 

But to the book. Dr. Schiller is engaged in dissecting the 
various kinds and qualities of belief, implicit belief, debatable 
belief, half belief, dishonest belief, and make-believe. It is 
his aim to show that steady, conscious, and deliberate belicf 
in an all-but-certain religion has a good “ survival-value,” and 
is the most helpful of attitudes to man. He considers that no 
religion is true beyond dispute or thoroughly reasonable. 
Or possibly, only this one, unique cult :—The Commissioners 
who mapped out the boundary between Venezucla and British 
Guiana discovered an Indian chief called Jeremiah, who had a 
church in which he conducted three times a day a curious 
service, attended by all the Indians in the vicinity. Jeremiah, 
in his capacity of priest, robed himself in some ancient Euro- 
pean garments, but the worshippers were entirely nude. The 
service consisted of counting from one to ten and saying the 
alphabet in English, each being recited first by the priest and 
then repeated by the congregation. Both having been gone 
through ten times, the priest declaimed a lot of names, among 
which Jesus Christ and God frequently occurred, the congrega- 
tion reverently repeating these also. After this ritual they 
dispersed. Jeremiah could not read or write: he possessed 
three wives and many children. ‘ That is probably as near,” 
Dr. Schiller comments, “ as any religion has ever got to naked 
rationality and indisputable truth; and it does not seem to 
have proved attractive.” <A pretty story, but an ugly conclu- 
sion; for it would seem more natural to call such a religion 
nakedly irrational, and in any sense of the word, pragmatic or 
idealist, it can hardly be said to contain much truth. 

The most valuable chapter is the fifth, which displays the 
combination of apathy and fear with which most ordinary 
men treat the problem of immortality. Dr. Schiller quotes 
appositely the tale of the orthodox churchwarden, whom 
Frederick Myers pressed to tell him what he believed would 
happen to him after death, till finally he blurted out: “I 
suppose I shall enter into everlasting bliss, but I do wish you 
would not talk about such depressing subjects.” The results 
of an investigation by the Society for Psychical Research into 
the “condition of the human belief in immortality ” are 
summarized by Dr. Schiller. The most important of the 
questions asked were: Would you prefer to live after death 
or net ? and would you like to know for certain about the 








future life, or would you prefer to leave it 2 matter eon. 
Many people answered the first question with “ reir mt 
indifferent ” ; some said it was “ Too sacred to discuss ont 
second question drew from one woman the charming ve 
“IT should like to know for certain if there is a future life ‘ 
not, I do not want to know there isn’t.” One clergy tt 
stated that he had not time to consider the questions i 
another that his opinions varied with the state of his health 
One man remarked that it was a ** most useless and stu i 
inquiry,” another thought it “a waste of time to worry - 
brain about such abstruse problems.” But the majority 
of people, it appears, both wish for a future life and state that 
they believe in one. And most people certainly act as th 
they were sure that there is no future life. 

This brings us to the central problem of the discussion_ 
what is a belief? Dr. Schiller does not hold rigorously t) 
one view; but here, on the whole, he is on the side of the 
angels. Etymologically, to believe a thing is, in the end, ty 
be-live it, to put it into practice ; and beyond doubt a man’s 
true beliefs are the principles of his action. And to the 
opinions which he advocates and swears he believes but doc 
not carry out in his life we can give no better name thay 
opinion, desire, or fantasy ; we can never call them belief 
A man who does not reproduce Christ in His completeness js 
not a Christian; no man, therefore, is a Christian, and no 
man believes in Christ. A man who does not approach to the 
Christ-like life,cannot be said to approach to a belief in Him, 
A man’s religion, in a word, is his action. 





Ough 


ALAN Porter, 


FUIMUS TROES. 


The Lost Dominion. By Al. Carthill. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 


Wirn fire and imagination, in a rhythmic prose that is , 
constant pleasure, with historical and _ biblical allusions to 
barb his shafts, Mr. ‘‘ Carthill ’’ writes the epitaph of British 
India. The epitaph, because to him it is all over, the death 
agony passed, dissolution here. He avoids rash detail in 
prediction, but thinks that the British element in Indian 
administration must be withdrawn, British responsibility 
for order disavowed, and that India will probably break up 
into three or four Oriental States, European civilization 
vanishing as completely as did Roman culture in Britain, 
Such a destiny Mr. “ Carthiil” thinks was inevitable sooner 
or later, but he argues that current political morality, timidity, 
the divorce of what may be called “ staff ’’ administration 
from the life of the people and from the collector who knew 
that life, have brought it sooner than might be. The literary 
qualities of the book are undeniable ; it is its political views 
that will stir controversy. Die-hards will find it an armoury 
of destructive criticism, and will overlook the author's con- 
temptuous dismissal of the Unionist Party. 

Negative political criticism, everywhere common, is perhaps 
commonest in India, where hundreds of intelligent and 
reasonable men offer excellent reasons why no change should 
be made, though in the next breath many of them admit 
that existing institutions are faulty and doomed. This book 
does suggest a policy, but one impossible to-day and politically 
almost impossible at any time. That policy, “ constructive 
repression,” woukd have meant strong, at times ruthless, 
government ; to make it successful the aloofness of the 
Indian civilian must have been banished, the local official 
encouraged to exercise responsibility and develop personality 
(a difficult thing for a bureaucracy to inculcate), and the 
British people would have had to be unanimously in support 
of such a policy, for instability would have destroyed any 
chance of success. Further, that policy should have been 
adopted not later than 1905—these are the author's own 
conditions. Is it unfair to say that to sketch a politically 
impossible policy twenty years after its time is to be chiefly 
negative ? 

Mr. “ Carthill ” is a political pessimist—a position perfectly 
comprehensible in a man who cares for India and sees tt 
falling about his cars. But he is a pessimist about the past 
as well as about the future. The Indian Empire was nevét 
organic, he wriles; it could never achieve permanence. 
Ile believes in heredity, not in education ; and heredity to 
him is unchangeable ; acquired characteristics do not become 
hereditary traits, evolution is over. Whatever his biology, 
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some of his history is questionable. The bankruptcy of the 
Victorian age is proven by Tennyson’s laureateship. The 
general opinion of that age was “ that the Colonics were an 
infernal nuisance, and the sooner they separated the better ” ; 
this is the view of those who have not studied the evidence. 
‘“‘Mugwumps ” are superior persons, who follow reason, not 
instinct ; * their influence has, up tiil recently, been negligible ” 
in England. But Bentham was a mugwump by this description ; 
his influence was hardly negligible. To argue that humani- 
tarians, past or present, worship “ not the Jehovah of the 
Calvinist, but the soft Syrian Adonai,” shows an almost 
incredible misreading of the Evangelical School that dominated 
English politics for fully half a century. These views are 
in the pages partly given to the ideas of “ Panditji,” an 
imaginary seditious Indian of supreme intellect, and are 
perhaps not the author's own. But “ Panditji”’ reads at 
times like Mr. “ Carthili” in disguise. These things are 
incidentais, hardly relevant to the main theme. But if 
Cassandra is wrong about the past, can we believe her about 
the future ? 

There is a really beautiful summary of the ideas upon which 
European civilization are based—an Aristotelian religion of 
energy and enlightened activity. A less beautiful, because 
less heartfelt, summary of Orientalism, as its antithesis, ¢ 
religion of pessimism, follows. Mr. ** Carthill ” is an iconoclast 
of strong religious convictions; at times his passion for 
smashing images makes one suspect him of pullmg the 
reader’s leg. He may be right in his chief conclusions, but 
he hardly proves his case, and the iconoclast is not necessarily 
more credible than the mere idolater. E. M. Wronc. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


Modern English Architecture. By Charles Marriott. (Chapman 
and Hall. 21s.) 

The Smaller House. (The Architectural Press. 25s.) 

Vanbrugh, by Christian Barman; Chambers, by A. 
Edwards; Inigo Jones, by Stanley C. Rameey; 
moer, by H. 8. Goodhart Rendel. (Ernest Benn, 
i0s. 6d. each.) 


Trystan 
Hawks- 
Ltd. 


Tur architectural profession owes a great debt to Mr. Charles 
Marriott, for his book is the first in recent times, written by 
a layman for the lay public, which tells that public who is 
responsible for the design of a large number of important 
buildings in Lendon and the provinces. Mr. Marriott's list 
is extraordinarily comprehensive and well chosen. One can 
hardly think of an important modern building which he does 
not mention, and in conspicuous cases iHustrate. It is 
pleasant to picture this book in the hands of some interested, 
but uninformed, person who on every page will learn the 
authorship of some building which he has long admired. From 
now onwards let us hope he will remember with gratitude the 
names of Mr. Curtis Green and Messrs. Mewés and Davis 
every time he walks down Piccadilly. To have furnished 
the public with this information in a readable form is a great 
wchievement. 

But the chapters containing this information are preceded 
by others which give us Mr. Marriott’s general ideas on the 
art of building, and much of this part of the book is highly 
controversial. In spite of certain modern touches which 
might deceive the unwary, Mr. Marriott leaves us in no doubt | 
that he is at heart a convinced Ruskinian, and many of the old | 
clichés reappear. For him all sound and simple building is 
essentially Gothic, the work of free men, while classical archi- 
tecture, in antiquity the work of slaves, can now be turned out 
by machines. According to Mr. Marriott: ‘* You have only 
to look at a row of Corinthian or composite capitals to see 
that the first thing they ask for is mechanical accuracy in 
repetition ; whereas a row of Karly English capitals exhibit 
before everything the free play of individuality. Not only 
that, but whereas the design in the first takes little account of 
the material, and looks equally well without modification in 
stone, wood or stucco, in the second it seems to grow out of 
the convenience of the craftsman in carving stone.” Now, | 
these sentences contain several statements open to dispute. 
Ly Early English capitals Mr. Marriott presumably means those 
ornamented with conventionalized foliage. Such foliage will, 
of course, vary from capita! to capital, just as the swags of| 
foliage on a Renaissamee building will vary. But Early English 








cn 
simple moulded capitals are repeated down a long range of 
piers with as monotonous an accuracy as their makers 
able to give them. When foliage is used it is difficult to see 
why it is more convenient to carve than a Corinthian capital 
And lastly, it is odd that Mr. Marriott, who rightly insists o, 
the immense importance of a feeling for materials or substances 
should think that an Acanthus leaf can be repeated without 
modification in either stone or wood. A Corinthian capital in 
wood is a different thing from a Corinthian capital in stone, 4. 
an instance of the machine-made quality of post-Gothic wor, 
Mr. Marriott points to the Towers of Westminster Abbey 
which to him appear to stop growing, and to be continued by 
manufacture above a certain stage. This is an unfortunate 
instance, as there is practically no stonework of the Gothic 
period on the west front of Westminster Abbey, and a great 
deal of what there is dates approximately from the same 
epoch as the Towers. 

But although many of Mr. Marriott’s readers will not be 
able to agree with some of his views they will all be stimulated 
and interested. It is worth buying the book merely to learn 
what he has to say about the causes which have produced the 
difference between the old and the new Regent Street. 

The Smaller House supplements Mr. Marriott's review oj 
the more important work of the day. It illustrates with plans 
and details of cost a number of small modern houses. The 
book should be of great value to anyone contemplating the 
building of a house suitable to the conditions of the age we 
live in. 

The four copiously illustrated sketches of the lives and works 
of Vanbrugh, Inigo Jones, Chambers and Hawksmoor are the 
first of a series which Messrs. Benn are publishing, with com- 
mendable enterprise. It is very satisfactory to sce Hawks- 
moor taking his proper place in this distinguished company, 
and Mr. Goodhart Rendel’s appreciation of his work is excel- 
lent. Mr. Edwards’ Chamters is perhaps too exclusively 
concerned with Somerset House. He gives it eighteen pages 
out of twenty-five, and it is a real defect that we are not 
shown any illustrations of the Casino at Marino. Vanbrugh 
receives most sympathetic and discriminating treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Barman, and the illustrations—chiefly, 
perhaps, because Vanbrugh photographs so well—are particu- 
larly satisfactory, though we might have had more of Seaton 
Delaval. Mr. Ramsey wisely discards much that has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones in the past, although he gives him 
the credit for Coleshill, and does not even mention the recent 
discoveries as to Sir George Pratt’s partial authorship of this 
magnificent house. But in all this admirable series the author 
must give way to the photographer, and for his part of the, 
work there can be nothing but praise. 

GERALD WELLESLEY, 


A CRITICAL ENTHUSIAST. 


The Contemporary Theatre, 1923. By James Agate. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Leonard 


In this volume Mr. Agate gathers together a selection from 
his dramatic articles in the Saturday Revicw and the Sunday 
Times during 1928. The articles are in a few cases studies 
of individual actors and actresses or reviews of books dealing 
with some aspect of the theatre, but by far the greater 
number are criticisms of plays. These he places under seven 
headings: ‘The Elizabethan Drama,” “ Morality Plays” 
(which includes not only Via Crucis, which is a readaptation 


| of Hofmannsthal’s version of Everyman, but also Back to 


Methuselah, Outcard Bound and Our Betters), * Revivals,” 
**Modern Plays,” ‘“ Melodrama,” ‘“ Entertainments ” and 
“The Music Hall.” In the first article Mr. Agate declares 
in some detail his point of view ; in the last he gives us 8 
general survey. Thus the book provides with a considerable 
measure of completeness and accuracy—much more com 
pletely and accurately, for instance, than the recent fashion 


| of concocting anthologies of the year’s short stories or poems 


does for literature—e conspectus of the state of the theatre 
in 1923 and, more widely, in the present time. 

Mr. Agate’s dramatic criticism has a gusto which will be 
sought in vain in the writings of any of his fellow-critics. 
It is a gusto not merely for the theatre but for things 2 


general. He enjoys life and he enjoys the arts, and his 
mind is stored with thé relics of his enjoyment. He takes 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. Leather, 8s. 6d. Cloth, 6s. 


“So noble an act of criticism... all he has included 
js pure go! id."—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 





2nl Large Printing. 
F. BRETT YOUNG 


WOODSMOKE 
“ The Bleck Diamond” has scored another 


over and above all it is a superb story. 


The author of 


great success, 
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By the Author of ** KIMONO.” 


JOHN PARIS 
SAYONARA 


Is being widely read and discussed. 
“One of the foremest prophets in the new realism of the 


Jchn o° London's Weckly. 


Orient.” 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
| HENRY BROCKEN 8s. 6d. net. 
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2nd Large Printing. 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
ANTHONY DARE 


The homeric summer days of boyhood return like some 

gotten tune to one’s mind—it is years since I read a book 

th at brought back my own reg ood so clearly to my mind.” — 
|. B. Priestley in the London Mercury. 





ERNEST GOODWIN 
STILETTO 


“ Through a welter of passion and intrigue he carries us 
is paid with the emerald 
The Star. 


A. fascinating story.””- 





A Splendid Detective Story. 
CAROLYN WELLS 
THE VANISHING OF BETTY 
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serves to separate Chaff from Grain. So must 

the Reader separate bad Books from good. He 

has no flail, but he can trust the Publisher’s 
Imprint. 
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WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS 


Stories of the early and the later days of the Roman Empire 
by NAOMI MITCHISON, Author of The Conquered. 
7s. 6d. net. 


BEY OND THE HORIZON 


A new volume of plays by RUGENE O'NEILL. Included in 
this volume is Gold. 
7s. 6d. net. 


REDBURN 


Volume Six in the Library Edition of Herman Melville’s 
works. 73. 6d. net. 


THE BLACK SOUL 


A new novel by the author of Thy Neighbeur’s Wife, 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 75. 6d. net. 


SECRETS 
A Volume of new poems by w. H. DAvigs, author of The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, etc. 3s. 6d. net. 
HELIODORA 


Poems by “H. D.” Her work blends European suavity with 
a kind of red-Indian terseness, nerve and barbarity of 
phrase. 55. net. 


VICTORS AND VANQUISHED 


The problem of the new balance of power m Central and 
South Eastern Europe, by c. B. THOMSON (Brigadier- 
General Lord Thomson). 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FLAMING TERRAPIN 


A narrative poem by a young South African, 
CAMPBELL. 45. 6d. net. 


THE ANTS 
OF TIMOTHY THUMMEL 


A fantastic story in the style of Gulliver or Erewhon, by 
ARPAD FERENCZY. 75. 6d. net 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
OF 1923 
Number 2, American, uniform = other volumes in this 
series. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARCHING ON 


A novel by RAY STRACHEY. “It isa book of talent, interest, 
charm and truth.”—Obdserver. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story of the to ybacco piar aceeenee: 5 in Kente ic ky, by EDITH 
SUMMER; EELLEY. . 6d. net. 
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obviously a real delight in literature in its widest sense, and 
this emerges in his writing in a gift for quotation unusual 
nowadays and in flying references which must often be 
caviare to the general. He is especially good in his apprecia- 
tion of acting, and the character studies of “* Charles Mawtrey 
and Louis Calvert” and “ Eleonora Duse ” are beautiful 
examples of a form rare since the days of Lamb, and indeed 
always rare. 

What may be considered a fault in the beok arises from 
its origin in a form which, after all, was calculated for the 
moment, the week, in which it was written. When praise 
is deserved, either by the play or the actors, Mr. Agate gives 
it lavishly; and this, entirely suitable in single articles, 
produces the effect of an over-statement when the articles 
are read consecutively. But this need not be taken very 
hardly. It is a great testimony to the carefulness of 
Mr. Agate’s work and the charming quality of his style that 
these articles, without any titivating for their re-publication 
in a book, should provide such stimulating and enjoyable 
reading. Martin ARMSTRONG. 


FICTION. 


——— 


AN ELUSIVE ALLEGORY. 


\ Maninthe Zoo. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 
some Do Not. By Ford Madox Ford. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Lady into Fox was a romantic episode treated realistically, 
and when people shook their heads over it they were, con- 
sciously or not, finding fault with its realism, not wiih its 
romance. Conceived like a fairy tale, in execution it had 
the preaision and scrupulous verisimilitude of a statement 
made upon oath. It appealed to the imagination and then 
set out to convince the intelligence. It was as though the 
dog-rose had bloomed and produced, for the author and for 
us, not a flower but a botanical specimen, resa canina, a 
blossom that savoured, as his skilful dissection convinced 
us, as much of the dog as of the rose. A Man in the Zoo 
shows Mr. Garnett with some of his old preoccupations, 
but humanized. It is true that John Cromartie, crossed in 
love. beguiled his leisure as a voluntary exhibit at the Zoo 
by making friends with one of the smaller cats; but they 
were united merely by bonds of affection, not by the rites 
of the Church, and the alliance could be terminated by each 
at will. One can easily feel of the caracal (as one could never 
feel of Mrs. Tebrick) that it is an allegorical figure ; a relaxation, 
a consolation, medicinal to a sick soul because its manifesta- 
tions were unself-conscious, requiring only a direct reaction, 
not a considered reply. It was vain to look for a parable 
in Mr. Garnett’s earlier book. That was simply a work of 
art, and its implications, its under- and over-tones, were 
directed to the maintenance of its aesthetic poise. Here 
they have a different intention, they refer to an underlying 
conception of life that gives a secret significance to the 
incidents of Mr. Cromartie’s strange retreat. Mr. Garnett is 
revealing—-perhaps could not wholly reveal—the 
figure in his carpet; but its presence, if not its outline, is 
discernible in the dialogue. Even when most heated and 
impatient with each other, the characters have the air of 
addressing themselves to a third party, of speaking rather 
on their own behalf than by themselves. Their strong and 
persistent desire for self-justification would, it is true, partly 
account for Unis, but not for the sensation one has that most 
of their utterances are susceptible of allegorical interpretations. 
As a result, the relations between the characters are a little 
blunted, and the situation, intriguing as it is, loses something 
of its raw, immediate appeal through being the symbol of a 
general truth. But the gain in depth is tremendous. Mr. 
Garnett has relinquished the archaisms of his style but 
preserved its lucidity and simplicity. It is not a style to 
be hurried, it keeps a very even pace; and in moments 


shy of 


of violent physical action, when, for example, Mr. Cromartie 
is mauled by his neighbour the monkey, its deliberation 
becomes a separate quality, akin to the slow motion of the 
But it is an admirable style, fitting thought closely, 
without crease or wrinkle, and its economy is never more 
elearly seen than when Mr. Garnett is describing physical 


cinema. 











lafter his release succeeds to a 


anon 
pain. He feels it, and makes us feel it, like an anim; 
fierce reality unmitigated by and unrelated to <a : 
experience. Whatever the solution of his parable ni . 
we are sure that pain plays a great part in it. _— 
Some Do Not is a bewildering book. To the difficulties 
the impressionist method Mr. Ford Madox Ford has ot 
almost every possible stumbling-block known to hee. Soe 
and they are all, we feel resentfuily, deliberate ; for surely 
no writer was ever more self-conscious. Even his imitation, 
of Conrad, if now habitual, must once have been int: ntional 
A quotation will show the demands he makes upon his re 
sense of chronology :— 
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“That had been five—or at most six—Fridays before VY 
sat with Mark Tictjens in the War Office waiting 
the Friday immediately before that again, all the guests | 
gone, Edith Ethel had come to the tea-table and, with her velve 
kindness, had placed her right hand on Valentine's left. Pere 
the gesture with a deep fervour, Valentine knew that was the 

Three days before, on the Monday, Valentine. . * , 
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Like the crab, he generally goes backwards and like th 
cuttle-fish emits a dark cloud—a cloud of allusions. innuendoes 
and cross-references, dots, incomplete sentences. We may 
say at once that this paraphernalia of obscurity js yo} 
fallacious: it corresponds to a complexity of plot, incident 
and character which fascinates while it baffles. Yet such js 
the confusion that it took some time to realize that the 
hero’s loss of memory, suggested at first by the bare narration 
of his thwarted thoughts, was anything more serious than ay 
intensification of his normal mental habit. Tietjens is g 
Yorkshire gentleman of good family—how often the author 
insists upon that !—a Civil Servant, a mathematical geniys. 
a war-hater, a Francophil, a man of scrupulous private life 
married to a woman who has some claim to be considered thy 
most odious character in modern fiction. It is a triumph of 
Mr. Ford’s method to have made his portrayal of Tietjens 
moving and organic ; our view of him has to be continually 
modified and the final page scarcely reveals him. Even 
Sylvia, his wife, has a surprise in store for us, a surprise that 
should make us judge her less harshly ; but it does not, for 
her discovery that she loves her husband comes too late, 
except to cause him inconvenience, since he had decided to 
delegate his affections to the woman whom the world, and 
most of all his wife, had long considered his mistress. It 
is characteristic of the book that almost character 
in turn accuses the others, angrily and openly, cf having 
iliegitimate children, and the accused, reasonably and humbly, 
always reply in the negative. We find it hard to believe 
that the War and the years before the War produce: 
colours and patterns Mr. Ford’s kaleidoscope gives them; 
that they were as wicked or as witty or as wrong-headed. 
But we are sorry when the pageant comes to an end. 

L. P. Hartiey. 
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STELLA NASH. By “Ganpat.” (William Blackwood. 6s. net.) 
Although this book is fashioned on a rather familiar them 
of Anglo-Indian romance, the author contrives to introduc 
a certain originality into his material. Not only is the sce 
of action—the hills to the north of Northern Punijal 
unhackneyed, but a further relicf from the sentimental 
history of hero and heroine is provided by a really excellent 
‘yarn ” of buried treasure admirably concealed. The dir 
tions for the quest which are given on some broken porti 


of an engraved jade amulet are delightfully mystifying 
The author also displays a true sporting spirit by entire) 
ignoring the question of the Ownership of the hoard after 
its discovery. ‘The excitement of the chase is the important 


thing and the material outcome is not regarded. 


THE HOUSE OF PROPHECY. By Gilbert Cannan. (T) 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Two years is a long interval to clapse between the first 
and second volumes of any novel; but Mr. Gilbert Cannans 
Sembal made a strong cnough impression for the reader t 
welcome this further insight into the mind of a Jew. Th 
interest of The House of Prophecy nominally centres round 
Melian Stc!ces and Matty Boswan, to whom he is engaged 
Melian is an eminent philosopher who for his pacificist 
opinions suffered imprisonment during the War, and short) 
title. But in spite of Mr. 
Cannan’s preoccupation with these characters, Sermbal stil 
dominates the novel. It is diflicult to find means of knowing 
whether in real life a love passion would cause a Jewish 
financier to conduct operations of such far-reaching magnitude, 
and, though the author himself seems to be convinced that 
Matty would have abandoned her marriage when Sembe! 
beckoned, the reader when he has closed the book will net 
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Now Ready. 3 /6 net. 
A NEW BOOK 
By FLORA KLICKMANN 


Author of “THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE HILLS” (24th Edition), 


Editor of “The Girl’s Qwn Paper and Woman’s Magazine,” &c., &c. 


MENDING YOUR NERVES 


With a Preface by - 
ALBERT CARLESS, C.B.E., M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S. 


Consulting Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“ The conditions of modern life have brought women into positions for which they have 
been but little prepared and are sometimes but little fitted. The strain and rush of business 
life constitute a severe tax on the physical as well as on the nervous energies of strong 
men, I have read carefully the whole of this work, and am impressed both by the clear 
appreciation of the problems raised, and by the wisdom of the advice given. The comm on- 
sense Which pervades this litthe book should appeal to all who may derive benefit from it.’ 


—ALBERT CARLESS. 





” 
° British Medical Journal ° ? says:— The 6 Times says:— 
A book lich contains much practical and common sense advice for Miss km ann says clearly and brightly a great many sensible things 
men ad girls who re nerv s and lepressed. | The > must “i many | 0D % ill aspe rg ye subject. 
ho and reassuring words, by one who | The ** Daily Chrenicle ”” says:— 
ri ese fears which are apt to arise | Adapt ee ae in he. tal ; i 
| It is a relief to turn to a bock w h gives f ty of good, sound 
12¢ ions made in this book might in | common sense about ae 3 ‘ ee ie 
breakdown, and we can thoroughly we es aiaha : 
| 
The = Sheffield Daily Independ ent ’ ‘saysi— 
The “ Prescriber ’’ says :— | An It merely to rea h 
rt . — 1 as ! uld be ure im itself r the worst attack of 
‘The advice is sensible, and the book—as such a book should be—is | Peas” ntly, writ en book we ile as ; ree 
readable and soothing in its ¢ r 


La ? 
2 British Journa wa of Inebriety ” says :— | The. . rages . ee ai 
: athe book is one whic 1y wisely recommend to their patien 


ts . 
orried with “nerves” may accept | | The "7 Manchester Pong | Dispatch ” apes :— 
psychologically email Gees Beall 











3 acd \ nd ill of | " We recommen 10se suiferers wh hav: mot yet tried taking 
J mon sense. Miss K nh rendered many troubled and | themsels h i 
ilexed folk a 1 ible service by the issue of her sens sible and service- | 
e collection of reliable c Is.” si Chalice World” _ says :— 
| se et every ‘nervy and every wise h and pu > this w 
The “ Scotsman ”’ says :— ok, It is wor th, for its own purpose, a ; 
Practical little papers on the repair of the consequences of nervous | 4M4!YS!S or auto-suggestion 
rain, ” 
The “ Western Daily Press says :— 
+e L . ~ ne ne * + srr) 9 
The erp agg World” says:— There is much cor advice contained in this small v« 
S 3 fiss mann’s advice °rve-emendine lolent 
ind \ K an advice on nerve-mending is redo t! The “ Belfast News Letter ” says: 
; f the downs, and charged from end to end with common | “The ah is oan ad th will } t by a car 
The “Gla Da “1 Rei rd nd M 4” reading of it; but th re Pairing Pe n it that will be useful to ali classes. 
asgow Daily Record anc al says :— 
; ‘ ae sd . The “ Methodist Recorder - ’ says: 
“i e forth the real facts of the matter.’ “An excellent t for people whose nerves are out of order.” 
” 
T = a 
he “ Dundee Courier says :- : The “ iat Daily Press says: — 
\ luable manual. | ke everything that comes from the pen of the | ‘If its advice were adot there would be a great reduction in the 
s eminently helpful. number of sufferers from * nerves.’ ”’ 
“ 
The pongrecnalll says The “ baenmeel Daily Courier ’ ” says :— 
upressed by the thoroughness of this excellent book. It gocs |} “ Men ling your Ne s is m 1 by strong mmon sense, a2 power 
root of the matter It is a beautifully written work, the literary | to retrace one’s ee ps in verwork, and a clear elevating 8t) 
e ng one of s Ja grace and charm.” | writing.” 
“ | 
The “ Aberdeen Press ” says:— The * Irish News = says :— 
‘A book that is comforting in its sane common sense.” A remarkable treatise 
“ o | 
The “ Johannesburg Star” says :— The “ Friend” says :— = , . 
“wE: ee . i ‘ oes * eked » ioh heeryv ym mi < se The author talk 
Miss Klickmann’s little book is a nerve tonic in itself.” fa “% by 2 bright, cl y P = rece ot >a 
“ | to us just as if we were se i consulting chair, and she on the 
The Cape Argus si says :--—— } other si of the tal : 
It should find a place on the bookshelf of every household.” ‘s ” 
ays :—- 
The “ Publ; hp a | The * South Wales News ”’ says = ; ; 
he ublisher’s Circular” says :— > strongly re ided. 
‘Filled with len vice } . : demand for t} 
ia 1 exce ta . There should be a wide dema f es: ‘+ Guesex Daily News ”” says: 
} “A box k which w prov f th st value. W i as a real tonic 
“ ! 
Life of Faith’ says:— | for suff from a 
‘A book which contains wise and ra tical counsel concerning th 
health M. 5 boy sere lifts — . ae “- Thoughts ” says :— 
** . ost comior iz a i N- } 
’ 1 gi 
The Mearsapoeen of England Newspaper says :-— | may be very heartily come ed to those whe fe t y are bearing a 
ere is most valued help to be found on every page.” \ heavy burden,” 
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feel absolutely convinced. The present story throbs with 
post-War restlessness and ideals. It will be curious to sce 
whether any solution is found in the third volume of the 
series, The Soaring Bird, promised as forthcoming in the 
publishers’ list of Mr. Cannan’s works. 


THE COMEDY OF PETER TAUNTON. By G. P. Robinson. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

For once an author has completely justified his title, and 
the reader will find in The Comedy of Peter Taunton an admir- 
ably developed comedy of manners in everyday life. Peter 
Taunton is a barrister, and the neccessary ingredient of drama 
is introduced by a murder. . The scene of the trial.in which 
Peter .Taunton is professionally engaged for the defence 
avoids the tediousness which many authors impart to the 
speeches of Counsel. As generally happens to Junior Counsel 
who are the heroes of novels, Peter’s leader meets with an 
accident and he himself makes a memorable speech, by which 
he obtains an acquittal for his client. If the novel does not 
aim very high, it, at any rate, accomplishes its aim with entire 
——. aa this is a great deal more than can be said of most 
novels. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD. 
By Cherry Kearton. (Arrowsmith. 25s.) 

As its title implies, the principal attraction of this book 
is its collection of photographs of animals. The author is 
to be congratulated on the extraordinary pains he must 
have taken to snap his zebras, lions, moose, giraffes, tree- 
frogs, and other shy beauties in their grace and innocence. 
He has not adopted the dastardly practice of previously 
doping or woundimg the creatures so t skill, patience and 
energy can be dispensed with. The result is that the animals 
in his photographs are full of vigour ; and we feel that they 
are there only for a happy second—as though we were looking 
out from a train window, or through a telescope, within whose 
small fields of vision the miracles of action take place. Together 
with the author’s modest text, the pictures are a powerful 
indictrrent of the big game hunter, whom we have to 
thank for the imminent extinction of so much of the beauty of 
Earth's inspired creation. Speaking of Africa, he says :— 

“Fifteen years ago I journeyed from Mombasa to Nairobi, 

and was so excited that I could not sit still, for on both sides of 
the railway right up to within fifty yards of the train game of every 
sort ahownded. Now, even in Kenya Colony, its last great strong- 
hold, animal life is rapidly disappearing, and the lever of wild 
creatures living, loving and roaming amidst their natural surround- 
ings has only a sense of loneliness and disappointment in place of 
former joy.” 
When will something be done by the Corporation of Mankind 
to stamp out these negative and vile manifestations of the 
human spirit—the big game hunters? We cannot believe 
that it is an impossible task. 


ROME AND HER MONUMENTS. By Harold Stannard. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

Those who know Rome best will perhaps take most pleasure 
in reading Mr. Stannard’s thoughtful book, which is in part 
descriptive, in part concerned with carly and mediaeval 
history and with Christian architecture. He himself says 
that “ the book is not meant for light reading.” and he has 
perhaps attempted to deal with too many aspects of the Eternal 
City in one volume of moderate size. The long historical 
sketch, based on Duchesne and Gregorovius and ending with 
the pontificate of Sixtus V., is somewhat out of scale, if the 
main intention be to provide a background for the monuments ; 
less detail was needed while more would have been acceptable 
here and there. Mr. Stannard is specially interested in archi- 
tecture and writes well bothonthe general aspect of Rome and 
on special problems such as the origin and development of 
the basilica or the dome. He points out, for example, that 
while the Byzantine builders of St. Sophia aimed at a spacious 
interior, while disdaining mere external cffeet, the Renaissance 
builders of St. Peter’s chose a dome to heighten the magnifi- 
cence of the exterior, but made little use of it inside the 
mighty church. Mr. Stannard raises large controversies 
in his remark that the Renaissance “ did not imitate antiquity 
but rather sought to express Northern ideas in an antique 
way.” His detailed criticism of several famous Roman 
churches is particularly interesting. 


THEORIES OF MEMORY. By Beatrice Edgell. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

MODERN THEORIES OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By 
W. L. Northridge. With an Introduction by Prof. J. Laird. 
(London: Kogan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Edgcll, of Bedford College, London. is a sound psycholo- 
gist, who believes in functional psychology based upon 
introspection, and is not carried away by fashionable fads, 
but sets herself to point out their foolishness. She discusses 
in this volume the accounts of memory which may be found 
in Samuel Butier. E. Hering, R. Semon, H. S. Jennings, 
toyd Murgan, the Behaviourists, the New Realists (Alexander, 








—— 
Russell and Holt), and M. Bergson, giving also a rapid sk 
of the history of the subject in British psycholoy Mt 
Hobbes to Spencer, and a final chapter in which she , 4 - 
her own conclusions. Throughout she shows herself a ski 1s 
narrator, and a competent and urbane critic, who can hs Mtl 
deft phrase, and does not shrink from criticizing pale 
most formidable of her own friends (e.g., Professors we 
and Stout) when occasion arises. The result is a good ry 
cussion of the psychological status of the memory-in - 
which is not, of course, anything like the whcle of, 
problems telescoped together under the name “ memory» 
Mr. Northridge is among those who think that “ the i. 
psychology ” is really new, though not quite so new aa 
friends do, whom therefore he undertakes to enlighten abo 
the history of the unconscious. As a historian he js neither 
very accurate nor very critical. Still less can he be trusted 
to criticize Freud, of whom he is a great admirer. Ye he 
accounts himself a moderate Freudian, who thinks the Taste 
has been much maligned. So he can hardly be expected ts 
discuss the logical crux involved, viz., what percentage of 
clinical successes go how far to substantiate the theory whig 
leads to them? But he writes simply and with sim ke 
minded enthusiasm. Also, Professor Laird says a pc 
word for him, and cuts it commendably short. © . 


ISLAM AT THE CROSS ROADS. By De Lacy 0'l¢ 
(Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. net.) 5 
Dr. O’Leary, a learned Orientalist who knows the Near Eyst 
well, deals in this instructive book with the history of Moham. 
medanism, its numerous sects and its present position. He 
makes it clear that the Khalif is in no sense a Mohammedan 
Pope, as some Indian Nationalists and some of their English 
admirers have suggested. The Shias, of Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia, do not recognize any Khalif, nor do the Puritanical 
Wahhabis who are ruled by our ally Ibu Sa’ud of Nejd. Nor 
do the Turks themselves, as is now clear, regard the Sultan. 
Khalif with any veneration, for they felt able to depose him 
at will and afterwards expelled his successor and all 
his family from ‘Turkey and abolished the Khalifate, 
Dr. O'Leary maintains that Islam is fearful of a renewal of 
the Crusades, attributing to the Western Powers definitely 
anti-Mohammedan sentiments. It has no special love for 
the Turk, but it thought that the virtual extinction of Turkey, 
the last independent Mohammedan Power, would lead to a 
general attack on the religious liberties of the faithful. The 
idea is absurd, of course, but ideas are often potent indirect 
proportion to their folly. Now that the Turks are breaking 
with all their politico-religious traditions, Islam may be 
disillusioned. Dr. O'Leary writes dispassionately ; he holds, 
for example, that the promise of independence to Egypt 
was a grave error. But he believes that Islam is ina 
state of serious unrest, and that as it is rather a species of 
freemasonry, or a social order, than a religion in our sense of 
the word, it deserves close attention. Dr. O'Leary would 
have made a better book if he had corrected his proofs; 
misprints or mistakes are sadly numerous. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHINESE 
SCULPTURE. By Leigh Ashton. (Ernest Benn, Lid. 
45s. net.) 

In this age it is perhaps futile to expect the art collector 
to collect only that which appeals to him xesthetically ire 
spective of its scarcity and antiquity ; for this form of collect: 
ing amounts to an act of creation. Most!y the collector is 
impelled by a snobbish whim or some psychological obsession 
—an obsession on which exponents of the New Psychology, 
no doubt, would be able to speculate very fully. But the 
collector who gets the greatest satisfaction from his pursult 
is he who has the historic sense richly tempered by a well- 
developed appreciation of beauty. It is this flatter type of 
collector to whom Mr. Leigh Ashton’s book on Chinese 
sculpture will be of greatest value ; although it may be said 
the pure aesthetic will find very little with which to find 
fault, while the other types of collectors will be rewarded 
with material enough to provide them with the manifest 
disguises for their obsessions and their snobbism. — The 
author, never forgetting the aesthetic side of his subjett 
(although he is, at times, inclined to undervalue the prim 
tives’ feeling for the sculpturesque appropriateness to the 
material-in which they were working), traces the history of 
Chinese sculpture from the primitive ages to the decline ol 
the art in the Ister Ming dynasty. He contrasts the pr 
Buddhist cra with the epoch of the rise and expansion of 
Buddhist doctrines in China, and at the same time weave 
into his theme the political influences at work throughout 
the period. There is an uncommon unity of conception 
throughout the whole of this book which adequately fulfils 
the purpose, mentioned in the foreword, of providing “% 
background for the systematic study of Chinese sculpture. 
The various periods are well represented by half-tone illus 
trations. Mr. Leigh Ashton has exchided from the illustr 
tions all fragmentary heads, rightly assuming that 2 work 
of art, possessing as it does a quality of unity, must necessarily 
be reproduced in its entirety or not at all. 
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IN these ways Pears Shaving Soap is better— 

In its lathering. Pears provides a lather which is fast 
and lasting. Copious and rich. A lather which 
gives you fresh faith in your razor. 

In its length of life. If it weren’t the good soap it is, 
you'd tire of the sight of the same stick—so long it 
lasts. 

In its continued firmness. Firm and holdable to the 
last. So much better than a shapeless, soggy mass. 
In its fragrance. A fresh fragrance which men like 


hovers around Pears to its end. 
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THE OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT GALLERY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

We have received an illustrated pamphlet produced by 
the organizers of the Overseas Settlement Gallery. In form 
it tells the story of the frieze in the Gallery. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more lucid exposition, with its diagrams 
and its quaint illustrations (some of them with the quality 
of old woodcuts) of what the Empire produces in comparison 
with the rest of the world and what it might produce. If 
the expository literature of the other sections in the Ex- 
hibition is as good as this pamphlet, it has reached a 
high standard. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Ciry Eprror.] 


THE CITY AND THE BUDGET. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—It is too soon to give you a carefully considered 
view of the City concerning the Budget, as I am writing 
in the morning after the speech. On the whole, however, 
I can say at once that there is much in it which commands 
approval, while, for my own part, I would like to place 
on record that I have seldom heard a more effective 
Budget speech in the House, or one which had 
a more attentive and appreciative hearing. Whatever 
its shortcomings—and to some of them I shall refer— 
it had throughout the ring of sincerity, and, morcover, 
was by no means lacking in a recognition of those sound 
principles of finance upon which our great Budgets 
in the past have been based. 

Rather than I should attempt any detailed criticism 
of the Budget, it will be better, perhaps, that this week 
I should simply give you opinions which have already 
reached me from representative circles in the City as to its 
main features, both favourable and unfavourable. Necd- 
less to say that the City warmly endorses the full main- 
tenance of the Sinking Fund established by Mr. Baldwin, 
and, indeed, there was no finer part of Mr. Snowden’s 
speech than that in which he dealt with the advantages 
accruing to the National Credit, and to each member of 
the community from a sound financial policy with regard 
to debt redemption. Moreover, it is simple justice to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to recognize that he 
was not paying mere lip service to those principles, 
because, both in the letter and in the spirit, he carried 
out Mr. Baldwin’s programme of a year ago in further 
raising the Sinking Fund for the current year to £45,000,000, 
which is, undoubtedly, a fine total having regard to the 
great amount of debt which has been redeemed during 
the last three years. A further point in the Budget 
also commanding particular approval in the City was 
the abolition of the Corporation Profits Tax which, 
from the outset, has been regarded as an unsound and 
a vexatious impost. The abolition of the Inhabited 
House Duty, which was quite an unexpected feature 
of the Budget, is also to be welcomed, while it is satis- 
factory to note that the rumours industriously circulated 
of an increase in Super Tax and Death Duties proved 
to be unfounded. These rumours, however, were never 
very scriously regarded in the City, because, from the 
moment that it became clear that there would be a 
considerable surplus in the Budget, it was unthinkable 
that Mr. Snowden would make a further addition to 
the burden of direct taxation. 

The weakest part of the Budget, as judged by 
the City, is the optimism shown in the estimates 
of Revenue, and, arising out of this criticism is a 
further apprehension with regard to the prodigality shown 
in the matter of distributing favours. It is, of course, 
an easy matter to assert that official estimates of Revenue 
are unduly cautious or optimistic as the case may be. 
In the present instance, however, there would certainly 
seem to be some ground for anxiety that there may have 
been undue optimism. With an anticipated surplus 
(on the old basis of taxation) of about £38,000,000, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given taxation conces- 
sions which, in a full year, means a loss of Revenue of 
£48,000,000. Under ordinary circumstances, some allow- 
ance might be made for the normal elasticity of Revenue, 


——————— 
and an automatic reduction in debt charges, owing to th 
operation of the Sinking Fund. When, however it . 
remembered that, not only is the sacrifice of Revenue ir " 

; ha 
full year of £48,000,000 rather suggestive of a deficit § 
1925-26, but that the situation is prejudiced by the fact 
that the current year’s Revenue includes for the last time 
according to Mr. Snowden—the item of £30,000,000 unde 
the head of Special Revenue, the risk seems to be r . 
serious one. 

Moreover, this view of the situation must be ¢ mphasized 
if it is found that the estimates of Revenue themselves 
are over-optimistic, and here again the internal evidence 
seems to warrant some apprehensions. A year ago My 
Baldwin referred to the probable sagging tendency of 
Revenue for the current year, 1924-25, and especially to 
the likelihood of a further heavy fall in Income Ty, 
Revenue, yet we find that the new estimates only antic. 
pate a decline under the head of Income and Super Tax 
of less than £4,000,000, and quite undaunted by the 
disappointments of preceding years, Excess Profits Duty 
is once again put down as yielding about £8,000,600, 
With most of the actual taxation remissions, and especially 
those on some of the more important foodstuffs, the City 
is in accord, but there are two remissions which are not 
approved. It is felt that in the present state of the 
national finances and a 4s. 6d. Income Tax, the great 
reduction in the Entertainments Tax is a piece of wasteful 
finance, while a good many Free Traders, quite as much 
as Protectionists, consider the abolition of the McKenna 
Duties as unnecessary and unwise. 

When considering whether Mr. Snowden’s Budget 
will be justified by the results at the end of the year, 
there is, of course, the question to be considered of the 
possibility of further much-needed reduction in expendi- 
ture. Nor was the Chancellor unmindful in his speech 
of those opportunities, but, unfortunately, he referred 
to them in a manner which was far from reassuring 
from the taxpayers’ standpoint. It was, in fact, only 
when at the close of his speech he referred to the Govern- 
ment’s intentions later on in the session to bring in 
proposals for enlarging the operation of Old Age Pensions, 
that he indicated that he expected to get the necessary 
funds from further economies in the national outlays, 
In other words, it was to be a case of saving in certain 
directions to spend in another. These closing observa- 


ather a 


| tions of Mr. Snowden, together, perhaps, with a regrettable 


lack of acknowledgment of the fact that the surplus 


(Continued on page 726.) 
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TAKE THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE 
LIFE OF A COUNTRY SQUIRE. 


Thousands of young men embark on a commercial career 
imbued with the desire to acquire the means necessary to enable 
them to retire while in full vig our, and their remaining years to 
live the life of a country squire. How small a percentage 
achieve this ambition, the great majority finding in middle-age 
that the increasing pressure of business claims and ties makes 
any prospect of early retirement impracticable. ‘To attain this 
goal there is a wiser and better way which is only offered by 
countries whose virgin soil and untapped resources offer the 
opportunity to farm with profit as well as pleasure. Business 
men seeking a career for their sons should immediately obtain 
particulars of the KENDREW DIRECTED CLOSER 
SETTLEMENT, located in the Cape Province of South 
Africa, where farming under irrigation may be profitably carried 
on under the healthiest and happiest conditions, combined with 
the satisfaction of being engaged in a career of usefulness. But 
capital (£1,500 minimum) is necessary. To men willing to 
work and learn (a year’s free practical trainirg under experts 
in all branches of field and animal husbandry is available at the 
Kendrew Training Farm) the opportunities are unexcelled in any 
part of the British Entpire. On the recommendation of a Select 
Committee of the Union House of Assembly, the sum of 
£435,000 was voted for the purpose of bringing into being the 
great irrigation project which is the basis of the unique Kendrew 
enterprise. A\n illustrated brochure giving full particulars may 
be obtained from the African Irrigated Land Co., Ltd., 37 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2; from Stands 37 and 38, 
South African Pavilion, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley; 
or from the African Life Buildings, St. George’s Street, Cape 
Town; or Realty Trust Buildings, Johannesburg. 
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now at his disposal was entirely due to the financial 
policy of the previous Administration, formed, indeed, 
the principal blemishes in a Budget which in many 
respects must command the respect and even admira- 
tion of business men. In the City itself, much, however, 
has been forgiven for the sake of an adherence to sound 
financial principles in the matter of maintaining the 
Sinking Funds.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, April 30th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


There are still few bankers who ak with greater 
authority on questions of currency and che gold standard 
than Sir Felix Schuster. No small amount of interest, 
therefore, will be taken in financial and, indeed, in 
economic circles in the striking address which he delivered 
on Wednesday to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of our own and foreign currencies. Sir 
Felix is amongst those who not only advocates a return 
to the gold standard but expresses faith in our ability 
to do so at no distant date, and in his address at Liver- 
pool he certainly gave some good grounds for the faith 
that is in him. He also strongly supported the recom- 
mendation originally made in the Cunliffe Report that 
the currency note issue should be transferred to the Bank 
of England, which, Sir Felix said, could be trusted to 
carry out our currency arrangements “ with the greatest 
care and with regard only to the well-being of 
the country.” ‘“ There is,” he added, “no more com- 
petent body to which such a task could be entrusted.” 
Sir Felix advocated no rash withdrawal of the prohibi- 
tion of gold exports except under Government licence, 
but that gradually and at suitable opportunities licences 
might be granted more freely, until eventually the free 
flow of gold both in and out is once more restored. 

A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


ie 
PLAYS. 
Court.—The Farmer's Wife .. ee -. 2.15—8.15 
(Mr, Eten Phillpotts’ pleasant play acted by the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre Company.) 
Lyric, HAmMMERSMITH.—The Way of the World... 8.15—2.30 
[Ite run has ype? improved this production of Congreve's 
play. The acting ts as brilliant as ever and there is a 
new coherence. There ere three notable performances 
—those of Miss Edith Evans, Mies Margaret Yarde and 
Miss Els, Lanchester.) 
Sr. Manrtin’s.—The Conquering Hero... -. 8.30—2.80 
(Mr. Moukhouse’s eloquent and emotional war-play. Moved 
from the Queea's Theatre.) 
Hiis Masesty’s.-—Hassan de oe os 8.0—2.30 
[Flecker's splendid intractable masterpiece in a groat measure 
survives production on conventional lines.) 
FILMS. 
At Tre Emrassy Cinema, Hoiporn (daily, 2.30, 5.80 and 


8.30 ; Sunday, 6.30 and 8.30). The Street. 

(This week-end will be the last chance of seeing this exceptionally good and 
exciting f_lm.j§ 

Ar Tue Empassy Crnema, Houporn (daily, from Mey 5th, 
2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—-Kean. 

[Produced in Paris by Volkoff, with Ivan Mosjoukine as Edmund Kean, this 
film be worth seeing for the acting, and sounds as though it might 
be interesting in other ways.) 

Ar Tue Court Cinema, Torrenuam Court Roan (continucus 
till May 10th).—Let Not Man Put Asunder. 

[Workmanlike and full of gusto this fitm succeeds deapite lapses into bathes. 
it has a slightly distasteful moral, that remarriage of divorced persons 
ix Infamous, but Pouline Frederick's return to the screen as the heroine 
is welcome, and the reappearance of Maurice Cestcilo should delight 
Veteran film goers.) 

Ar tur Tivo, Strand (daily, 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—The 
White Sister. 

{A dignified film quite worth seeing, but somehow not a great flim. Lilian 
(iirh in the part of an unhappy girl who takes the vel! just before her 
lover, whom she had thought dead, returns to marry her.) 


Ar tue Brive Hair, Hamuersmitu (May 5Sth-7th).—The 


Huniress. 
{A silly story about Red Indians, strong puglistic men in the backwoods 





and a determine: girl. Colleen Moore, who plays the heroine, ; SSCS 
quite extraordinary dramatic ability, but gives no sign of it here.) 
PICTURES. 
AcNew’'s GaLLery, 43 OLp Bonp SrTreeEtT. 
An exhibition 


[Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, David Cox aud Peter de Wint. 
that expectations.) 


[May 3, 1994 


— 
—!2 


MUSIC. 


May 8rd.—WicmorE Hati.—Flonzaley Quartet 
[Their playing is immaculate and only fails to evoke the deemed.’ 
emotions. } Sepest 
May 5th.—KENSINGTON Town Ha.i.—Piano Recital 
(Mr. Leonard Borwick. A “ decentralized ’’ concert that shoul 
be supported. } a ee 
May 6th.—WiemorE Ha.i.—Virtuoso Quartet 
[A new string quartet with a crandiloquent names makes its 
Miss Marjorie Hayward ts first violin, Mr. 
viola, and Mr, Cedric Sharpe is ‘cello. } 
May 7th.—AkroLiIAN Ha.i.—Orchestra 
{Mr. Eugéne Goossens is conducting, or rather will be cond 
a reproduction om the Duo-Art piano of Saint-Saans 
Concert) as played by Mr. Harold Bauer. This 
instrument has revolutionized mechanical music «an, 
eventually eliminate the muscular dexterity now re tuired } 
interpret stive artist.) . 
7th.—AxroLIAN Hati.—Brahms 
[Each year Mr. Leonard Borwick pays 
birthday. 
pianist.) 
May 8th.—Aro.uIAN Hati.— Cello and Piano 
[Miss Beatrice Harrison gives the first public performance of Koda!y " 
Sonata for ’Cello unaccompauted, which by means of various 
astonishing technical devices does almost sound, at times 
like a string trio, Miss Harriet Cohen is pianist in sonatas jy 
Bax and Bach.] 7 
May 9th.—QueEEN’s Hatui.—Song Recital P zs 
[Miss Elena Gerhardt, the Duse of music-lovers, is singing Schemang 


and Strauss.) 
LECTURES. 

May 3rd.—TxHe Roya Instirution, 21 ALBEMARLE 
Street, W. 1.—Dr. F. A. E. Crew on “ The 
Mechanism of Sex Determination.” ; 

May 5th.—Lonpon ScuHoor or Economics, Houcutoy 
STREET, ALDwycu.—Professor Westermarck 
on “ The Family.” .. es oe =m 

May 6th.—BurTeE Houser, Sourn AUDLEY STREET, W. 1, 
—Miss Sybil Thorndike will give a Dramatic 
Readin an ae ap ia re 

[In aid of the Caldecott Community, a remarkable educational exper!- 


ment for children of the artisan class. Tickets from Mrs, Johns 
21 Holland Park Avenue, W. 11.) . 


May 6th.—Great Hai, Kine’s Co_Ltece, Srranp.— 
—Dr. Percy Dearmer on “ Ticpolo, Canaletto, 
Guardi ” - a na oi ‘ 
{The second of an interesting series on Eighteonth Century Art.) 
May 7th.—Krine’s CoLLecGr.—Sir Halford Mackinder on 
“The Communications of Empire ”’ vA 
{Admission free.] 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ne — 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 





general Court of the London Assurance was held 
April 30th, at 1 King William Street, E.C., Mr. 
bell (the Governor) presiding. 

in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
urance department of their business had again 


The annual 
oo Wednesday, 
Colin F. Camp 

The Chairman, 
that the life ass 


~* satisfactory year, and the fund had been increased by £278,000, 
se now stood at £3,659,000. The increase in the fund during 
an 


the past three years had —— to over £700,000. The net new 
life business showed a considerable advance on the figures of 1922, 
and the mortality had also been favourable. They had now had 
= avourable years in the present quiquennium, and they hoped 
that the next two would not in any way spoil the present satis- 
factory outlook. The fire account showed a distinct improvement. 
The net premium income now exceeded £1,600,000, and the profit 
on the account was considerably higher than had been experienced 
a year ago. They had been able to add £100,000 to the fire fund, 
which now stood at £1,400,000, included in which was an additional 
reserve of £759,000, after setting aside 40 per cent. of the premium 
income for unexpired risks. The sum of £89,700 had been trans- 
ferred from that account to profit and loss account. They had 
taken an important step at the end of last year in the establishment 
of an American company, the Manhattan Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co., with a share capital of $400,000 and a surplus of $600,000. 

The marino account was once again an exceedingly good one, 
and was even better than that of 1922. As a result they had 
again added £50,000 to the Marine Fund, bringing it up to £900,000, 
and had transferred £160,700 to profit and loss account. During 
the summer they hai entered into an arrangement with the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, an American 
company of high ropute, to represent them and to underwrite 
for them in the London market. 

There was a considerable increase in the premium income of the 
general accident insurance account. They were quite satisfied 
with the steady progress being made in that department, and 
the funds were being steadily built up. 

In the profit and loss account, interest and dividends received 
had amounted to £130,000, or about £17,000 in excess of the sum 
received last year. Tho transfers from the different accounts, 
with the balance brought in, brought the total up to £662,700. 
On the other side of the profit and loss account the principal items 
were the amounts paid in dividends, totalling £202,000, and the 
transfers of £25,000 to contingencies account, £50,000 to general 
reserve and £25,000 to premises. This year they had thought it 
necessary to provide £70,000 for income tax and Corporation 
Profits Tax, leaving in the account the slightly increased balance 
of £251,300. The directors again proposed to increase the dividend, 
and in so doing to alter the method of distribution. 

Hitherto their dividends had been paid free of tax, but the directors 
proposed in future to declare the dividend gross. They recom- 
mended, therefore, that the dividend in respect of the year 1923 
should be 108. 6d. per share, leas tax, which represented an increase 
net of 2} per cent., while income tax remained at 4s. 6d. in the &, 
or, in other words, a return of 42 per cent. gross. In making that 
change they thought they were conforming to what was becoming 
the more usual practice, as the sharcholders were better able to 
realize exactly what the income tax deducted from the dividend 
amounted to. 

From the balance sheet it would be noticed that the total funds 
now exceeded 10 millions. The investments were worth substan- 
tially more than the figures at which they appeared in the balance 
sheet, and the contingencies account was, therefore, an entirely 
free reserve. He sometimes heard it said that the London Assur- 
anee with its record of over 200 years was rather old-fashioned, 
but he could not resist pointing out that the total assets, which were 

now 10 millions, were in 1914 only 5 millions, and that increase 
had been secured by a steady growth of business and not by a series 
of amalgamations. It would be seen from the Budget statement 
this morning that the Corporation Profite Tax had been abolished. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, April 30th, at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, 8.W., the Right Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C., 
the Chairman of the company, presiding. 

Mr. W. W. Workman, General Manager and Secretary, having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I think you will 
reac ly agreo that the results disclosed show a very marked improve- 
ment—so much so that they may almost be said to speak for them- 
selves. These results have determined your directors to recommend 
an increase in the dividend amounting to £41,000. They admit 
also of the provision of the £9,264 required to maintain our Deben- 
ture Redemption Fund policy, and after reserving the sum of 
£7,000 for corporation profits tax, there remains £32,095 to be 
carried forward as against £16,972 in 1923. I venture to hope that 
you will regard this as a satisfactory record of progress. You are 
no doubt aware that the trading conditions prevailing in the past 
year have been anything but favourable—very much less favourable 
than the results would appear to indicate. Trade in the early part 
of the year was very dull generally owing to unseasonable weather. 
In January last the country experienced a railway strike, and in 
December there was the general election—which, by the way, 
creates a far greater disturbance in this kind of business than people 
realize—and, coming as it did during the busiest season, it naturally 
had an adverse effect upon our results. Notwithstanding these 
considerations, the Society’s policy of improvement of its facilities 
and expansion of its membership has resulted in a considerable 
increase in its London business, and I feel I may say that the past 
year's results are decidedly encouraging and fully justify the policy 
that has been adopted. I feel you will be interested to know 
that the Honorary Membership Scheme has brought the Society 
no fewer than 45,000 potential customers—and your directors 
hope that this extended association will provide the Society with 
a fresh and richer vein of custom. The extensive alterations which 
have been in progress inside the premises have, I regret to say, 
necessarily rendered shopping conditions anything but ideal. 
These alterations are still in hand, and are being expedited as much 
as possible with careful regard to the convenience of members. 

I am very glad, ladies and gentlemen, to be able to state that 
reports from Bombay show a marked increase in the volume of 
business done, and signs are not lacking that in Calcutta the same 
condition will shortly prevail. We are continuing to make progross, 
and when our alterations are complete we may reasonably hope 
that the improved facilities and the solid advantages we provide 
in the matter of quality and value will ensure prosperity for the 
Society. But this is always subject to the provision that means 
may be found to allay the spirit of social unrest which from time to 
time menaces the interest of trade in this country and the welfare 
of all concerned in it whether as investors, producers or distributors 
—both employers and employed. I am fully alive to the fact 
that this is not the occasion for the introduction of politics, and I 
have no desire to establish any such precedent, but no one can deny 
that in recent years conditions in British industry have become 
increasingly influenced by political and legislative considerations. 
Influences are at work which are very detrimental to trade pros- 
perity and which are a source of grave anxiety to responsible 
persons engaged in it. I do not propose to discourse upon the 
complex and various factors which constitute the social and 
economic problems with which we are faced to-day, nor is it within 
my province to allocate responsibility for the existing state of 
affairs or to suggest remedies, but after reflecting upon those pro- 
blems, I invariably arrive at the same two conclusions—firstly, 
thet until some constitutional method of settling trade disputes 
is made a condition precedent to direct action by either side, the 
trouble will continue and the much-needed impetus to the trade of the 
country will be retarded, and, secondly, we need to create a less 
bitter atmosphere and a more charitable spirit of good will. This 
is a fundamental and essential condition in the preparation of the 
soil, and without it the seeds of prosperity cannot begin to germinate. 
In the past much has been both written and said—{and no doubt 
in the future this will also be the case)—concerning these various 
problems, but I repeat that in my view the first and most vital 
consideration is that every citizen—and more particularly the respon- 
sible persons in the various fields of activity, whether political, 
social, or commercial and industrial—should will and work for an 
improvement in the national atmosphere. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
— wn 
QUARTERLIES. 
Crirerion.—Lord Chesterfield, by Charles Whibley. 


{A rehabilitation of Chesterfield from the abuse of Walpole and the uncon- 


scientious reproofs of Dr. Johnson. The author makes htm seem more attractive | 


but not less superficial.) 
Romanticism and Tradition. by J. Middleton Murry. 


(Mr. Murry deals with a subject familiar to him but uses a greater severity of E = 


argument than he has lately been accustomed to use.} 
Céleste, by Stephen Hudson. 


(A description in the form of fiction of the last days of (we imagine) Marcel 


Proust.] 


Epinsurcu Review.—Food Resources of the World, by Sir 
Henry Rew. 


{Opportune at the time of the British Empire Exhibition. Sir Henry Rew | 


believes that he ood resources of the world are almost immeasurable, and that 

even if we reached an epoch when all the land was being tilled there would still 

be epochs remaining for intensive culture.) 

ARTERLY Review.—The Personality of Lord Morley, by 
Prof. J. H. Morgan. 


® 


{The continuation of an excellent portrait of Lord Morley. The figure which | 


emerges is unlike the popular conception of Lord Morley, but is not the les 
credible for that.) 


MONTHLIES. 
Ave.put.—Liberly, by Giovanni Verga. 
{A vigorous and highly coloured tale of revolution in Sicily based on an actual 
incident. Translation is by Mr. D. H. Lawrence.|} 
Religicn and Christianity, by Rev. W. E. Orchard. 


{A well considered reply to Mr. Murry’s light-hearted dismissal of the honesty | 


of Christian belief.) 
The Work of Allan Monkhouse, by Edward Garnett. 
{An appreciation with some amount of criticism of Mr, Monkhouse’s work. 
He is considered mainly as a diamatist.] 


Review or Revrews.—Central European Section. 
(A very valuable survey, 60 pages long, of the conditions and hopes of Central 
European countries, Each nation is dealt with by an expert.) 


CatcuTra Reyrew (April).—Has India a Constitution? by 
Khagendra Nath Sen. 
[By comparison with the constitutions of Czarist Russia, Soviet Russia, Sweden 
and other EBuropean .ountries, the author decides that the Government of 
ludia Act conferred no constitutional liberties on the natives of India.) 


Empire Review.—Is India Fit for Home Rule ? by Kaikhushru 


Jamshedji Dastur. 
{The author “ pleads guilty’ te worshipping the British people and argues 
that anarchy would reign in India if we left it to itself.) 


Recent Advances in Science, by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 
{A short popular survey of new theories and discoverics.] 


Biackwoop’s Macazine.—Two Great Captains: 

Khan and Subutai. 

[This is by far the best article in the May Blackwood’s. It gives a brief 
but comprehensive and convincing account of the empire of Jenghiz Khan and 
his successors, and their conquests, first of the whole of Central Asia and then 
of Eastern Europe. It is written from a military point of view, and goes into 
the organization of the Tartar Army, the strategy of its generals and their 
peculiar tactics in considerable detail, It fills a gap in one of the least-known 
periods of history and makes clear how greatly superior Asian civilization then 
was to European, The writer considers that a realization of tenth- and eleventh 
century history will soon dispel any ideas of the necessary superiority of Euro- 
peans to Asiatics in warfare, and that a study of the Tartar strategy and tactics 
would dispel many military prejudices in high quarters to-day. The Tartars 
were an army of highly mebile horsemen unsupported by infantry. Will not 
the army of the future be composed ef caterpillar cars or light tanks? An 
article which should be missed by no student of military science.] 


Jenghiz 











Tur Forrnicutty Revrew.—Things in General, I. By 
Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson. 

(This is a lively interview between Mr, Bernard Shaw and Mr. Archibald 
Henderson, the American journalist. Mr. Shaw has some very amusing things 
to say on various topics, especially on one of particular interest to Spectator 
readers—Anglo-American relations :;—“ I think there should be an_ alliance 
of all the people who are psychologically homogeneous enough to share one 
another's ideas, A common language certainly makes an alliance easier ; 
though you must not forget that it also makes quarrelling easier. The Americans 
and the Chinese may utter endless insults to one another and be none the worse, 
because neither understands the other; but an American insult to the English 
or an English insult to the Americans might lead to a war.”"] 

Labour and Russia, by ‘“* Aryan.” 

{Although this article conveys no new information on Anglo-Russian relations 
it is well worth reading as an eminently sensible and unbiassed review of the 
whole position, We do not know any ether place in which all the pros and 
cons may be found so adequately collected together and where so judicial a 
summing-up is given, “ Aryan’s’’ quotations from the Bolshevik leaders 
make lively reading. Zinovietf remarks, for instance ;—** One division of good 
infantry and five regiments of Budenny’s cavalry are worth ten recognitions 
by England or any other paltry bourgeois country.’’ This has the true Saint 
Just touch.) 

INTERNATIONAL LaBpour Review (lebruary).—Family Allow- 
ances in French Industry, by Roger Picard. Social 
Insurance in Sweden, by Dr. Emil Liedstrand. 

(These two articles should be of interest to any Spectator reader who is inter- 
ested in Mr. Broad’s scheme ef universal insurance. The problem of security 
for the worker is evidently arising in every industrial State.] 

Yur NINETEENTH CreNTURY.—A Great Imperial Policy: 
(1) Economic Conference—and After, by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Joseph Cook, G.C.M.G. (High Commissioner for 
Australia) ; (2) The Free Traders’ Objections, by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

[These are two more articles, one from each side, in the series which the Nine- 
teenth Century is publishing in the hope of thrashing out an Imperial policy, 
Lord Sheflield’s answer to Mr, Bruce, who published an article in the February 
issue, is particularly effective, A series of importance to everyone interested 
im Lmperial developments.) 
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A Great Imperial Policy : 
(1) Economic Conference—and After. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joseru Cook, G.0M G 
(High Commissioner for Australia). “at 
(2) The Free Traders’ Objections. = 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Suerrtezp, 
The Conservative Faith. By E. B. Oszory 
The Land: Our Need of Small Holders. 
By Major E. Hammonp Foor, |= 
Auber’s Ridge, May, 1915. ‘ 
By Captain H. M. B. Satmvoy,D.8.9 
Richard Jefferies (concluded). "tz 
By G. R. Streiime TAytor. | 
The Bible and the Jester. By VERNON ReEnpatz, 
Public Taste. By STANLEY Rowtayp, 


The Art of the Detective Story. 
By R. Austin Freemay, 
Lawn Tennis :a Morality Game. 
By the Rev. C. B. Huttoy, 
The Eagle in a Cage. By Seton Gorpoy, 
A Continental Sunday in England. 
By the Right Rev. BisHor Fropssam,D,D, |S 
The French Election. By the AssE Ernest Divyer, | 
Modern Samurai. By Captain Cottn R. Coors, D.8.0, |= 





The Failure of the German Socialists. : 
By E. H. Wrrcorx, |2 

The Free Seas in Peace. By Sir Francis Piacorr, 

Wireless. By Mrs. Hicks Beacu, 


The Voice of the Flame. By G. H. Bowyer. 
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Spurious Christianity 
The Letters of an Englishman Charles Whibley 
The Wreck of India H. F. Wyatt 
The Scandal of Uncompensated Damage by Enemy 
Action Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, MP. 
Poetry J. St. Loe Strachey 
Edward Carpenter 
H. Stringer 
The Dome and the Crane (Story) 


» de G. Sieveking 
“The Dynasts” Agnes Stewart 
The “Barrier State” in History 

Demetrius C. Boulger 
Was He Justified ? (Story) Grace E. Wyatt 
The Coming Seuth African Cricket Team 


A. C. Russell 

National Boarding Schools f 

Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S. 

Are the Irish an Inferior Nation ? * Patricius 
The Importance of the Classics in Education 

Rt. Hon. Viscount Finlay, LL.D. 

Jack London Stephen Graham 

History in the Theatre Horace Shipp 
Empire Supplement—Books—Correspondence. 
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‘ By A. A. B. (their Gamekeeper). es | 
THE BALANCE OF BIRDS. By E. M. Nicholson, @ 
THE LITTLE MEXICAN: a Short Story. By Aldous Huxley. ne} 

@ SOME BIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. By Lord Latymer. & | 
¥ WITH THE PEARLERS. By Robert M. Macdonal.. 

& , MAN OF INACTION: a Short Story. By G. E. Mitton. | 
‘ ELIZA IN CHAINS. By E. M. Forster. & 

§ THE LAWS OF THE COCKPIT. By Edwin Oliver. & | 

§ , FLOWER-MAKER IN SHOREDITCH. By Sydney K. Phelps. & 

q ADVENTURES IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE.—III.: Moberly §& | 

Bell, By Bennet Copplestoue (F. Harcourt Kitchin). ( | 
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PEACE AND WAR. By “A ' 
THINGS IN GENERAL. I, By Brernarp Suaw and ArcuipaLp HENDERSON. 
LABOUR AND RUSSIA. By “ Aryan.” 
FRANCE AT THE CROSSWAYS. By Joun Bett. 
PROBLEMS OF THE LEAGUE. By Stantey Rice. 
WOMEN IN INDIA. By Cornetita Soranjt. 
THE IRISH FREE STATE. By MacDara. 
THE RETURN OF KING KARL. By Huven F. Spenper. 
CUMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL INSUR BIC _ 
A. R. Marrrott, M.1 


Fr, 
GIRLS’ PARLIAMENTS: AN EXPE RIME NT "IN EDUCATION, 
; by Harotpv E, Gorst. 
PERSONALITY IN CRICKET, By Sir Homer Gorpon, Bart. 
FIRE, By Maxim Gorky 
THE STORY OF WOMAN. I. By W. L. Gronrce. 
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‘Facts are stubborn things.” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 
deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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Plain Pile Carpet 


from 9/9 per yard 
Oriental Rugs from 75/- 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 














Are these Facts 
Realised ? 


@ That there are 500,000 refugees in Greece, 
Christians, living in squalor and desolation, 
hunger and exposure, to a degree unknown 
anywhere else in the world to-day. 

@ That the League of Nations Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission is doing its utmost to settle 
these refugees into permanent occupations 
with the funds at its command, but that 
these funds cannot be used for charitable 
relief. 

@ That private charity only can now save the 
lives of many of these wretched people. 

€] That the Greek Government has already 
spent more than 900 million Drachmas on 
their relief, and is doing its financial utmost 
to help them. 

€ That in Salonica to-day the British feeding 
centres are now the sole aid, as the Govern- 
ment and other organisations are unable to 
continue. 

@ That refugees, under the exchange of popula- 

tions, are continually arriving from Turkey 

by boat and rail. 

That 100,000 additional refugees are waiting 

to come from the Black Sea, and 80,000 are 

expected from European Turkey. 

@ That the British Societies are only able 
to relieve less than one-tenth of these in 
desperate need. 


We implore Your Help. 


Donations of money, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War 
Relief Fund, 87, General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2 
which is co-operating in the All-British Appeal for the 
Near East. 

Donations of clothing should be sent to the Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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A chance to hear 
the facts 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


to draw attention to the Refugee Problem in 
Greece will be held at the MANSION HOUSE 
on THURSDAY, MAY 8th, at 5 p.m. 


Speakers :— 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT mney 
(in the Chair). 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT CECIL of Chelwood. 
Dr. W. A. KENNEDY 
(Chicf British Relief Administrator in Greece). 
HENRY MORGENTHA AU, Esq., G.B.E. 


formerly American . 1int issador to Turkey, and now President 
of the League of Nations 'R fugee Setdimont Commission in 
Greece). 


The Meeting will be FREE, but preference in seating 
will be given to ticketholders who should apply to 
the Secretary, Imperial War Relief Fund, 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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British & Foreign Bible Society Drink and 


ANNUAL MEETING) Drug Victims 


Cured in f | 
QUEEN °S HALL Four to Six Weeks 7 


(Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd., Sole Leesees), The above statement is strictly true. Ample proof can 
supplied that in from four to six wecks victims of Drink and 


Drugs whose eventual recovery was regarded by friends a | 
WEDNESDAY 7th MAY 11 a.m quite hopeless, have been restored to sane and healthy Citizen. 

b | ? — ship by the scientific Keeley Treatment. Such a work deserves 
the hearty support of all the Churches, and should be Tecom. | 
mended wherever men and women are in danger of becoming | 
physical and nervous wrecks. > 




















THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN BY The Keeley Treatment is not a palliative. Once the Vietia | 
is restored to good health, with the craving for drink ay 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G., drugs destroyed, if he or she exercises ordinary will-somt 
President of the Society. there will be no relapse. 


There are on the Keeley Institute’s books full reports of 
thousands of cases permanently cured in the last 30 years 
Truth, that great organ of integrity, has investigated the work | 
SPEAKERS : of the Institute, and issued a remarkable report enthusiastically 


endorsing the claims made. Many eminent scientists, doctors, 
THE RIGHT REV. JOHN E. HINE, D.D., 


politicians, clergy and ministers have done the same. All the 
Formerly Bishop of Zanzibar; now of Grantham. 





evidence and the testimony of those in a position to pas 
f judgment is that the Keeley Treatment cures permanently, | 
These cures are established without discomfort. Patients at 

SIR MICHAEL SADLER, C.B., K.C.S.L, the Institute enjoy the same freedom and comforts as residents 
Master of University College, Oxford. in a good-class hotel. In special cases the Treatment can be 


given at home, or arrangements made for a doctor to trayel 


REV. THOMAS YATES, with the patient while ae the cure. All sufferers or their 


friends and relatives should 


f Kensi Cc ti 1 Cha 5 S 
of Kensington Congregational Chape Write for FREE Prospectus 
MR. HUCH MILLER, and copy of Truth’s Report. <All communications are treated 


The Society's Secretary in Korea. in confidence. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


" jel: . ‘aries (Dept. 11), 9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5, | 
Apply for Tickets to the Secretari . Telephone: Kensington 813. 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | loco — 
































1824 When you go to 1924 ||| 


euuiey A GREAT ASSET. 
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Don't forget to see 


i Diogenes once wrote: wa 
THE LIFE-BOAT PAVILION. | “The foundation of every state va 


This Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service round the i} 


miles of coast of the British Isles. which reminds us of an old Greek saying: 


“Education is a possession my 
which cannot be taken away.” 


It asks for ond reccives no financial help from the State. 


| 
| 
| . . e ” wor 
FOR 100 YEARS 1 is the education of its youth, - 
| 
NEARLY 60,000 LIVES SAVED. | 
Il lives every week for 100 years. | , 
The EARL. OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, |||| Why not be just to your boy by giving him a 
sure foundation for success in life. The cost is 


Honorery Treasurer. Secretary. | 
| . “Je, . . 
small—but the possibilities are unlimited. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 









































* | 
per annum, making the total annual rate from 51/- to | 
| 


54/-, have been allotted to policies five or more years | TH LD S rAN DA R D LIFE 
ore ||| ASSURANCE COMPANY. us 


The Institution assumes in its Valuation that its Funds | sshnsaed 1425.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. J“ 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 448 


15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


| 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. C. 
| THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY || , 
ooo aus a = | | of bi 
i ° & 
o @ | | i| 
| United Kingdom — |_ The Standard Life Assurance (b. 
Provident Institution. | ee means of providing for a boy's ‘ 
This Institution has for the years 1921-1923 allotted |f | | . * 
Reversionary Bonuses at the rate of from 35/- to 38/- |} || ee ee 
per cent. — on ne age a mY —? || 5 
Bonuses, i te i tt t t j 7 ot 4 — 
po eee aol Dutiice cotati’ Reoaees os 16/- ie cas | re fe Sey Lent Ba S i 
| 
| 


will earn onl; 24 per cent. in the future. It thus assures | 
larger surpluses for the future, and has exceptionally | 
strong reserves. 

7 | 

i Total Funds: £13,276,501. 
| 


Chairman: The Rt. HON, WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
Offices: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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—— owing tothe new and special treatment there provided. 
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Poor Biind.” 


Help them. However deeply steeped in 
poverty the blind may be, what they 
eck is employment, not charity. 


This Institution has raised thousands from 
wretchedness—first by training them to learn 
a irade and then by giving them work. Train- 
ing costs money. It is 
resulting in happy, elevated lives. 


a 


splendid investment 
Will you 
send £5 as a thank-offering for your own 


sight ? 


Rev. J. W. St. Clare Hill, M.A., 
Principal, 

ROYAL SCHOOL 

FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind 
py) 


Persons t, 192 
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Leatherhead, Surrey. 









Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 
Patroness: 
H.M. Quren ALEXANDRA, 
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Have you a 
SAGGING 


look under; 
the bed wheu 
wuieons = Lies 
moith— no 
wonder you 
gave bad 
aghts, 


<=, try the — 
“SLEEPEXZié” REINFORCEMENT 





soundly constructed trellis 


any 


“ Sleepeezie"’ is a 
frame, easily fixed under mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress H 
ideally and permancntly comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
Cur terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 
you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS | 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 


& mention Spectator. 


PRICE ‘ 

for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - - 25/- 
Sit. wide - - 30/- 


LISTS FREE, 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester | 




















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who | 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


their disease and give them an 


may be 
unless you help us to eradicate 
“us opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of oer Race. 
5 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
Please 
£17,800 required this year. 
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Uniform everywhere 
Dependable always 


Aaglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 1 











































































Reep the mouth 
sweet and fresh 


Ae F a An ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
3 ar; Black Currant Pastille is just 
SY ae you ie — your 
SOY mouth or throat feeis uncom~ 
t ca fortable. Besides having a 

a-~* soothing and mildly astringent 
effect they have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour which 











\ is most refreshing. These 
Pastifles leave no unpleasant . 
after-taste and do not discolour 


the teeth. 
Your Chemist stocks them. 


llenburys 


y 





Packed in distinctive 






tin boxes containing 
2 ozs. 8d. Glycerine 6 
4ozs. 1/3 Black Currant 
| 8 ozs. 2/3 
1lb. 4/3 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1 London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles. to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5 London to Queensiand 
. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passemgers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one clags only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


SS 
fos) 


ene Gant 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 0. House (Manager. H. Grosvenor), 
14-16 Cocke oe Sw 8.3 TerProlght or Ooneral Business. P ko & B.1 Offices, 
+22, Leadenhall St., London, E. 

Bl Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co, 122, Leadenhall Street London, EC 3 

No. 6—J. B. Westray & Co. Ltd. 138, Leadenhall Strect. London, EC 3, 
or P. & O. House (firat floor,- Paseonger Agent, W. L. James), 
14, Cockspur Street. 8.W. 1 

No. 7—Union 8S Co of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & O. House (first floor,~ 
General Passenger Agent, W. L James). 14, Cockepur Stroet, London, 
8.W. 1, and for Sancocver Service. any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 

No. 8—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime Street. EC 3, oF 
P.& O. House, as above 

Sueit Frangarse P 40, 61, Boulevard des Capnernes 


a 





Paris (Au Rowses) - 


CKSPUR STK 














| 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


to SOUTH AFRICA. 


** The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 


Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Bumingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED Tours 





ee 








Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, June 6th, for 26 days, 1p 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, etc. 


August Ist, for 4 weeks, in addition to above 
includes the voyage across the Great Lakes to 


Fort William. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, July /0th, for 7 weeks, 


embraces above and includes the Journey across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, 
For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 

















Weak Constitutions 


do not need medical attention so much as commonsense underclothing. 
A Surrey Doctor writes :— 
“TI am very pleased with the linen-mesh goods, which I have 
recommended to many people. I have worn nothing else next 
the skin for some six or seven years and would not wear 
anything else.” 


LINEN, MESH UNDERWER 


(Regd.) (Read.) 

ALL PURE LINEN. 55% PURE LINEN. 
The ideal underwear for all weathers and climates. Obtainable in 
varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and guaranteed nol 
to shrink. 








Patterns and full particulars free from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD, 


Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 




















Specially Conducted Tours 


AUSTRIAN TYROL (18 days) .. oe 
RHINE VALLEY (10 days) oe oe ee oe 
[Visiting Cologne, Mayence, Wisbaden,]} 
PARIS (7 days) 
PROVENCE, 
WHITSUN TOURS ARRANGED 
Write for Programme : 

THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 

(GEOFFREY FRANKLIN and David GOURLAY) 
J), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 


(Dept. 


. 32 Guineas. 
19 Guineas, 


£8 17s. 6d. 


Independent Tours arrs pee and inclusive prices quoted, 


W.-C. 1. 

















MISS KERR'S “USEFUL WOMEN” 


Do everything that can be done. 


Breaches: ) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGE 
PARIS a CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKEN. 

a atiieies SECRETARIAL WORK. 

CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANION! 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRES 

Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINER! 

BRIGHTON ——_—__—— 

Eastbourne | Prospectus and References post fret 











48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. ‘Phone: REGENT 250° 


Telegrams: “ Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 
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FoUNFPE 


HERE is a vast difference as 
a pen which nearly suits your hand 
and one which “ fits” it exactly. 
The wonderful range of “ Swan” nibs 
enables you to choose that pen which 
gives writing comfort for life. 





Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other ‘‘ Swans” from 10/6 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 


Catalogue post free. 





oy 
a mail for} 
every hand ¥, 
i<I a} 


zy 
mS 


Med Bread 
eqs? 





« 
4, Oo 
4 ce S 
= 
Beoed 4 
= on! 
Se. 


Swan House, 133 & 135 
Branches: 79 & 80 High 
E.C.2; 95a Regent 


MABIE TODD & CO., Ltd., 
Oxford Street, London, W.|1. 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, 
Street, W.1. 
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tarnPen ' 


Many a valued friendship is strained through 
putting off until “* another day ” the letter that 
should be written TO-DAY. 


Waterman's Ideal makes lettez-writing a sheer 
delight—and so provides the incentive to write. 
Buy one to-day—you will be glad you did so. 


AYP 
a 


O47 * 






And if at any time you wish to send some token 
of your regard for relative or friend, there is 
nothing that will be treasured so much as 
Waterman’s Ideal. 





LEED. 


‘Three Types: “Regular” Type Clip-cap 1/- extra. Presenta- 
from 12/6; “ Safety” ‘lype tien Pens in Silver and Gold. 
from 17/6; “ Self-Filling” Nibs to suit all hands. Every 
Type (with patent Lever, as | pen fully guaranteed. 
illustrated), No. 52, 17/6; Of Stationers and Jewollers. 
No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/€, “The Pen Book” sent free on 
No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-; request. 


L. G. SLOAM, Ltd, Thelen Corner , Kingsway, London, W.6.2. 


Visit Stand 32, Canadian Section, British Empire Exhidition. 


OF 
—— 


Tew 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


. 
Appointments, &c., Wacant and Bantry 


- }G "Ss Y a ‘ar at. 
st HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


of the College 





The Council invites applications for the st of PRINCIP 
i I AL 
by the death of Miss Jourdain. Candidates must be meinbers of the me 
England, and must either have graduated at some University in the U ra ¢ 
or have passed the Second Public Examination in the University of One on 
th ae Cuastiente ot the Untversity of Cambridge. Oxford, oF ji) 
; of t pointment can be obtained from the HUN spo ; 
o. Lagging ‘ a | muat reach her not later thaw May iReTARY my 

e candidate selected required i Pray 
October lst, 1924. : wy Game Ete SME Ost Sere, 


[UJ NivERSITY OF BIRMINGE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





A temporary vacancy of one year's duration wil! occur in Sey 
WOMAN LECTURER IN. BIOLOGY 12, tr, 
and the teaching of Biology. 
A degree and experience in school teaching essential, 
— os nt 
iree copies of applications and testimonials should he sent not | 
1924, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be oben aT i 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary 


U Siversiry OF BIRMINGHay 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 





The following vacancy will occur in September, 1924 :— 
A WOMAN LECTURER IN HISTORY 
i seed - _ the ene of History 
rst class Honours degree, experience in school teact Q 
training essential. . une ont Post-graduate 
Stipend beginning £300 per annum. 
Three copies of applications and of testimonials should be sent not later ti 
May 16th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


Applications are invited for the post of HOUSE MISTRESS. The duties inetd 
superintendence of college dinner and cleaning. Salary £160-£180 aceordir cy 
qualifications, non-resident, but with partial beard. ‘ a doe 

Applications to be received not later than Saturday, May 3lst, by the undersiges 
from whom further particulars may be obteined. ‘ — 

W. P. WHELDON, 
Secretary and Regietrar 


ory OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTED 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 





APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Education Committee of the City of Hirmingham invite applications fe 
appointment to the post of Principal of the Municipal School of Commere, Ty 
= is a full-time one and the salary offered is £860 per annum, rising, subject to sath 
actory service, by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 per annum, 

The above-mentioned salary will be subject to a deduction of 5 per cent. in reap 
of the voluntary abatement of salaries, and also to the usual deduction in respect 
contributions to the School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts. The salary will | 
subject to review upon the expiration of the Burnham Agreement. y 

Particular of the duties and conditions of the appointinent may be obtain 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special form provided for ‘ 
purpose, must be returued not later than June 2nd, 1024. 

Canvassing will be a disqualitication. 

P. D. INNES, Chief Education Officer 

Education Office, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 





RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) - ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oe Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Meadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 Hne—®s. per line. Each ruled iine, or white space equivalent to a 
lime, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 worts.) Vouchers sont 
only to advertisers whose announcements execed 70 cords. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are c according 
to space at the rate of £1 28. Od. per inch. 
Piles are available ai ** The Spectator” Offies for inapection by advertisers 
who order leas than 70 words. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 


THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, ' 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 





Lectures, Kcholarships, &r. 
/[He CHARTERED | SOCIETY OF MASSAGE” AN) 
ME 


DICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Petroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





This Society was fonnded in 1894 and Incorporated by Reya! Charter, June, 1920, 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examin 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymunetics and Medical Electricity 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pension 
Red Cross yo and the Medical Profession sily. A List of approved Schoo 
and Training Colleges may be had on applica » the SECRETARY, CSMNG 
157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Tetephone: Langham 1893 


~NMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, SE, 21. 
Resident London College (Swedish System), providing preparation for the examin 
tions of the Ling Aasociatton and Chartered Boelety of Massage 


UEEN MARGARET COLLEGE S&€TTLEMENT, GLASGOW. 

Applications invited fir ‘‘Janct A. Galoway Seholership.” Free bear’ 
lodging and traieing in soctal work for s year from Uetober lst. Women graduates 
preferred.—Apply by May 2th to the Warden, Queen Maryaret College Settlement 
77 Port Street, Anderstor, Giesgow. 














Eo et, Ke. 


i RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
a FURNISHED KOOMS TU LET at reasonable prices. Keech has gas 
bre, gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 
appointment or telephone Paddingion 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen 
ouly. Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mra. Hemming has one house 
where meak are provided and some attendance given. Two or three rooms 
available for married coupies. 


Sale by Aurtion, &c. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
d' (Established 1744), 
84-35 NEW BOND STREKT, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :-— 

MAY 5txH-8Tu.—Continuation of the Third and Final portion of the GARDNER 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and BROADSIDRES, ete, relating 
to LONDON, the property of the late Major Sir EDWARD COATES. (Sold by 
Order of his Execut rm.) 

MAY 6TH-7Tr.—The Collection of COINS, MEDALS, WAR MEDAIS and TOK ENS 
formed by the late W. C. WEST, Esq., 29 Cranfield Road, Brockley, 8.E. Ihrstrated 
catak (2 plates), le. 

MAY #?n.—Chinese and Japanese WORKS OF ART, comprising the property 
of Lieut.-Col. M. GREKR, White Lodge, Shawnigan, Vancouver Isiand. 

MAY 9TH.— Chinese PORCELAIN, comprising the property of ARTHUR HOARE, 
Esq.; alo Old Bugiish and French FURNITURE, ete. 

pales on View at least two days’ prior, Catalogues may be had, 














NIVERSITY OF LON DOYX. 


‘A Course of Three Lectures on “ ALBERT SOREL” will be given (in Frenth 
by Monsieur ALBERT THIBAU DET (of Paris), at BEDFORD COLLEGE ( Regent s 
Park, N.W. 1, entrance York Gate), on MONDAY, MAY 12th ; TUESDAY, MAY 13ta, 
and FRIDAY, MAY l¢th, 1924, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair ¥ 
be taken by His Excellency the FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Count de Saint Awaire 
A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained from the undersigned. Admission Free 
without Ticket. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOE 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W.1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 4 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.-—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princ 
Miss BE. EK. LAWRENCE. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


i INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Mise F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch). _ 
N.E.U. Girls from 5 years. Happy home life. Mnaie, 
e dancing, riding, fencing, needlework, cooking. Entire charge if desiree 
Moderate fees, Next term, May 6th.—PKINCIPAL, Calleva Hall, Harpe 
Heights, Henley, Oxon. 














N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
4) 29 GROSVENOK PLACE, 38.W.1. Tel.: Vict. S294, 
#ull particulars on application, 
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LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
‘AGES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 


for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 


oe. Ms rospecttts apply Principal, Miss WIL TSHIER. 
—for 


aE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


T Mi 3: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Head See edern History, Somerville CoHege, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


education 5 
thorough ts abroad. 








——~PNOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
— COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, ‘ 
Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


Principal : 
1900 this well-known F irst-class Residential School for Girls has been 
acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 


Founded in 
irnemouth B ay and cover an area of ten acres. The School 


moved to the recently 


t Lov 


























° ds fron 
eo aod for all purpos , Pre paration for University, Domestic Science 
pe 
a “Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
ub 
Pournemout h. - - 
jp HE GRANGE, BUXTON. 
I BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. ; : ; 
acing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. arge 
oie oe swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
arden, 
MISTRESS. 
IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, ele.: “ Watford 616." 
1 A 1D EWIVOS 7 . ’ WT 
YT, MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
S STIRLINGSHIKE (recognised by the Board of Kdueation).—Modern 
du ation on Public School lines Preparation for Universities and other 
= ‘minations, Extensive grounds and playing fields, Two Scholarships of the 
ner of £40 and £30 per annum will be offered to girls under 14 on May Ist, 
on the result of an examination to be held in June, 1924, Autuma Term begins 


on September 20th. Full particulars and illustrated Prospectus sent on appiica- 























tion to the HEAD- M ISTRESS 
VERDALE St pr pe FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 

O's N. Staffs. cet above sea level. (Formerly at Scttle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress _Mis s E. M. PICK ARD, M.A. Trip., Cantab). Teoarders only. 

\T, ELP HIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daugiiters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Keholarships to the Universitic 


Apply to the HE AD-] MISTRE Ss 
































awarding of One Scholarship, 
downwards, 
same date may compete for one of the £60 Scholarships, 
of work will be expected. 


ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last weck in May, 1924, for the 
value £100, and Five other Scholarships, value £60 
on June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the 
but a much higher standard 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


open to boys under 14, 





NT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Fine healthy situation, High ground everlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, a i &e 

For prospectus write to Rev. W, F. BU RNSIDE, 


M.A., Head-Master. 





and for professional and commercial careers. 
O.T.C, 
MASTER 


ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
Capel, Laboratories, Swimming Kath, 
Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, ete,, apply to the HEAD- 





Kw 


£50, £40 and £30. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
be held on June 3rd, 4¢h and Sth, for Three Entrance Scholarships of 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





| (;* ESH 


SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 


EXAMINATION 


AM’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


(26th and 27th May). 
For particulars, appiy to the Head-Master, 
Last day of entry 15th May. 





sea facing Dartmoor, 


ibs RHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for KING’S SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on 
Tuesday, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 1924. 
Applic ation Forms to be filled up arid sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, 





Durham, on or before May 14th.—For further particulars apply to Canon RK. D. 

BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 

TZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
AY Army Council, Magnificent buil ling in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Mead “Master es i. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Foreign. 











more than half are 


TINHE PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOODSCHOOL, 
HARROGATE, are opening a branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, of whom not 

English, Sound education in modern languages, art, and music, 

Vacs ancies for thre in May, Fees, 120 guineas yearly.—Apply the SECRETARY. 


Scholastic Agencies. 











YCHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
Ss advice can be obtained — 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Sc holastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 


Te ecce 

























































\T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTI ) AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
KO BOARD a sé fe FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Kedbet SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
andseaair, Principal: Miss WHEELER, Sy — rms for clergymen’s, ministers’ | rf CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones: Gerrard 3 g 
and missionatics dau hters ntire charge if desi | — 

“< * | , " , © ‘ , 
: ICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 
cu 7 , > ‘ > / d ; ’ 
S ae M1 2 H A = Ls, BOGNOR.| A HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
WOODARD (( CH OF ENGLAND) S¢ — FOR GIRLS, | DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
— iss B. A. WARD, B.Sc _ L ad Warden. } is given free of charge by 
nae  tmrerwrere 14% mcr | MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
= , EDI : CATIK ‘ AL INST ITU TE SCeOOL, W EST | 86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
KENSINGTOS s0V an Girls from years, airman, Mr. C, G, | Educational Agents, Established 1873 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Bon lreas., Mr. W. H. Ogston ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur Symonds, | Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co are per aie acquainted with nearly all School 
M.A,; Principal, Miss E. E, Lawrence, ‘The School provides a healthy education | Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
on a wide - firm basis of interest, — a high geen of — . er establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
without undue pressure or cramming.— For prospectus apply to Miss K. M. SAIN, | Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Head-Mistress, Froebel Educ ational Institute, Colet Gardens, W. | foot NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 
+ , HOOLS ror BOY A ND GIRLS. 
Boys Schools and Colleges. | *% TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
—_—__ —_— —— CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
LDENHAM SC HOOL, | ELSTREE, an Examination will be | “SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
held on May 29th-ist. at which about Five Entrance Scholarships will |} Messrs, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
be offered to boys u der 15 on May 1st.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. ~ oy - this ot ae Poe on ty ee ee will be pl ~ to ALD 
——= | S by sending (free of charge) prospectuses an rustworthy tmlormation, 
fyegeere= COLLEGE.—12 Scholarships and Exhibitions | the age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough dea of hag should re 

J (not open to members of College or Junior School), These include 5 of £80 | Fee Be P “or ¢ eee Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E : 
(increased to £100 for special merit) James of Hereford”’ Scholarship of £35 for | Teleph me > Central aio0. 2 
boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C, Scholarship of £50 (preference ——————————— a 
to sons of Fallen Officers). Awards made for all-round excellence, or special proficiency 
mm any main subject. Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ own Schools), | Vribate Cuition, &e. 

Tuesday, May 20th, Final Examination (at Cheltenham), Wednesday and Thursday, | 
May 28t d 29th, 1924 pp SUR t, Cheltenhz ‘ollege ; ’ : \ «7 
a tenn acca w BR cn Sint arnthtt eS i M* x. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 
(" L FT ON CO Le L = 64s. } | much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exam 
Classical, Mat tical, Modern guage. Natural Science. and Music | i. C.S.,1 irs t Conjoint, E tntrance Sc holarships, Littlego, Res} ~ yas - al England, 
M ae. SHIPS. value from 5 to £480 r ve ar. KXAMINAT 1ON at end of | Li aw Prelim. i mndon Matric. , Oxfor i and b lambrintg Locals, uni Adminis “7 ive, 
May.—Particulars from the SECRETAR Y, ‘Clifton College, Bristol, j Individual tu ion and stnall clas So DOES BEEay 2 BONS: Eee, Hs 
nailekiataaha eo _ | Tel. Museum 4596. 
WW ) (if S rey | 1. . ‘ 1" . TAG —  ATIYAS LAT ; 
WO BOYS, 0D AT GAMES, can be received in Preparatory | TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
i ' a, Ith n. 400 t abov level { 
2 es ot L, " * = mad u “i n prep hoy eet abo to Public Sehor — | bY rational one, _ Cloth bound volume free from k, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Head- Master's wife personally superiatends the household arrangements.— Prospect | Willesden Lane, NW, - 
_ ill part rs on application to M. A., c.o, J, and J, PATON, Educational | = iis. ans 
gents, 143 ¢ n Street, London, E.C. 4. i. 
a : —~ : Cours, Wr. 
( ING EDWARD ¥ 2s CHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND'S. . 
‘ : . r ‘ , . 9 . 
ee ) Hoarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department, HURCH 'PfWRAVELLERS {LUB. 
: ii W in , Games, U.T.C., 3« , Physicai Training, ) 


irding-houst 
WADMORE, : MA 


N EWQUAY OL a. E GE 
Sound education for Ro Pr trat éns 


, Oxon, 


CORNWALL. 














! Public Examinations, Staff 
of Ox ( Graduat Trait Nurse-Matron. 
Prepa I " boys from six irs of age, 
Ideal uted, the sea, Bracing, 1able climate, specially suited to 
delicat ) Ss 
. i 
20 to 1 term, Prospectus on application. 
Be ADF IE 1: D “( OLLEGE. An Examination for THREE 
Fol NDATION SCHOL CRSHIPS of 90 guineas each, and for Exhibitions 


of 60 and guineas and £30, 
be obtair ed from the SECRETARY, 


ct RCHER’S ae PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
\/  Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, , F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School). _ Fees, 
425 3s, 10d, per teria,—All applicatic = to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECKLETARY, 


will be held on 17th and 18th June, 
br: adfleld College, Berks, 











Entry forms cau | 


ident: THE ARCHBISHOP OF ¢ NTERBURY, 


Presi 


Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 
PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 

£8 Ss. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, 
Bruges, ete. 

£12 12s LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstoc k, ete. 

£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 

£17 l7s.§ VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 

£19 10s. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 


C.M.G., 
London, W. 1. 


Hon. Sec., Col. 
gar Albany Courtyard, 


Fergusson, 
Piccadilly, 
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VIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL. 
£13 138s, GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, One of the finest lake- 
side Hotels. 
£16 23. PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland, 
£19 19s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, LAGO DE GARDA, VENICE (17 days’ hotels), 
£19 10s, MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 fect above the sea, Golf, Lawn 
Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest hotel in Switzerland. 
£10 108, HOTEL DE FLANDRE, BRUGES, via Dover-Ostend, with Excursions 
to YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, &e. 
£8 8s. BELGIAN COAST. Great. golfing resorts, Bathing, Boating, Excursions. 
£15 15s, = PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days, with return ticket from 
vondon, 
PALACE HOTEL SANATORIUM, MONTANA, The finest resort for Chest 
troubles in Europe, 
jooklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 HK. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 752. 


Hotels, Wudros, Kr. 
AC BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
! 











Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
‘litt overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 
{ NUESTS Received in Country Vicarage (Suffolk). Terms 


3 gns. a weck.—Dox 1221, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C, 2 

















Authors, Cypeturiting, &c. 
} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should commun cate with Ronald Massey if a have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, F.C. 4 














ac 
Bek BARGAINS. Send for my Spring Catalogue of 


in all branches of Literature in New Co of Books, 
Free on request.—H. J. Glaisher, Remainder ean, o 37 Wigmore aa, 


Tr . rv , 

AN, ABSOLUTE — COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR 
; BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste. Complete destructi: R 
by sole makers : :—HOW ARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. % guanine 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free, or from Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, Boots’ Fins 1s, id, 














An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” It provides now a life 
assurance which will become payable ai 
death after age 25 at a low Premium 
sharing in large profits, 


Equitable Life 





OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private | 


Tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A. Cantab. The Misses NEAL and | 


e 
‘TUCKER, Wa'ter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





j,ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How | 
4. to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. , 


lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 





EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
Postal Lessons: expert tuition. Recommendgd by leading kditors.—Wrice 
for “ Guide to Authorship,”” London College of AuthorsMfip, 37 (3) Albemarle St.. W. 1. 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2, 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission 











’ iw TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words, Duplicating, Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, S.W. 


rINYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE. (’ “c”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, 


Ts EWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words ; carbons 3d. Reduction quan- 
tity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, Est, 
Expedient Typing Co, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E, 5. 











ie » etc., ge promptly typed; Is. 1,000 words, reduc- | 


tion quantities.— Margaret Ga!vraith (U), 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W.5 
Tel. Eviay 2520 





TPYYPEW RITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late | 


London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 3d. per 
1 000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 








: Financial, &c. 
} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hote Is managed t by the e People’ 3 Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 








P.R.1.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 192 Regent Street, W. 1. 


—_ — 
—— 








Miscellaneous. 
ARS ON’S. 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Uacqualled 
for the protection of all exposed weod, fron, brick and compo surfaces, Made in 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersca, London, 8.W. 11. 








FOUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned at id retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and pric ite LEVESON'S 
INVISIBLE K EPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. } Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. ’Phone: City 1170, We collect. 
SmAL SAVING. --WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price jist or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London .N.16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. 
| te eg Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
‘ Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. Direct from 
Makers. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 














feHE BEST WAY TO GET GOOD BACON. Send for a side | 


of Fisher's “ Peerless "" (about 42 Ibs.) at 103d. per Ib. (smoked or unsmoked), 

Fail paid, guaranteed prime qu: aah and to keep for two months 

price with avy others. List free. ash or satisfactory references. 

WM. PISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol 

[ AVE YOUR OWN SBOOKPLATE. —: Your own Arms, 

: _ Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and cviginal work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent firee.--HENRY B. WAKD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
, London, W. 1. 

A RTIFICIAL TELTH (OLD) BOUGHT, —-Highest Value 

ASSUT Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. oa 

Gold, £2 on Piatintns Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for O!ld Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 














or ut areten? Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8S. CANN & CO., 624 Market Street, Manchester, Lstd. 2539, 





THE FIFTH 


SHAFTESBURY LECTURE 
on “EVERY CHILD” 


will be delivered by 
Mr. J. L. GARVIN (Editor of “ The Observer ”) 
At KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, 
On MOSDAY, MAY Sth, at 3 o'clock. 
Chairman: 
SIR R. MELVILL BEACHCROFT. 


All interested are invited. 


Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 











A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


‘CONQUISTADOR 


PORT 





‘ er doz. bottl 
Exceptionai value at o4/- gp se a | 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. 
>t 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. _| 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

a. of “Scalp Mass: ge,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopeca 
Arcata The H air and the Nervous System,” ‘An zxmia and the Hair,” & 
ME very! ody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“He gives most reliable and up-to- diate information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing. " 
= -Me dical Record 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book t 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), | 
117 St. ere Road, Bz igravia, London, S.W. 
Consultations Hree. ’Phone: Vi he 2215, 
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- LAURIE’S LIST 


*sYCHIC MESSAGES FROM OSCAR WILDE. 


Edited by, HESTER rRAVERS SMITH, and with a Preface 
Edi; WILLIAM F, BARRETT, F.R.S. 7/6 net. 





script is offered to the public together with an 





his gutomatic 
baa which suggests all reasonable exy jlanations of a remarkable 
a. of what seems “ continued per sonalie Tg 
case 
Being the Ex cact and True account of * Mr. Timothy Teapot, 
Gent + of Puddleditch, in Dorset, that was Changed to a Great 


How, though a Gander, 


Gray & iander at the Wish of his Wife. 
How he near Lost 


he did Wear Breeches and Smoak a Pipe. 
« Lifs to his do yoer. 

You have, also, an Account of his 

yery Diverting to Read, with man 


Gallantries with a Goose, 
other surprising Adven- 


tures, full of Wo nder and Slevsienes nt, and a Full Relation of 
the Manner of his Sad and Dismal End. W orthy to be had 
in all, Families ha oT A W: arning to Wives and by all Batchelors 
tntend 


Ma 
By CHRISTOP TE R WARD. 
and C. W., Jr. 


With Wooden Engravings by 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2/6 net. | 


Cc. W. 


“A LIFE.” 
A novel by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
MARJORIE LAURIE. 7/6 net. 


THE ICELAND FISHERMAN. 
A story by PIERRE LOTI. 10/6 net. 

A FIRST NOVEL, | 

THE TRAIL OF THE AMAZONS. 


By GERARD SHELLEY. 7/6 net. 


TAMPLIN’S TALES OF HIS FAMILY. 

A new book of humour by BARRY PAIN. 1/6 net. 
THIRTY YEARS AT BOW STREET POLICE | 
COURT. | 

| 





Translated by 














By W. T. EWENS. _ 5/- net. 

















“This book deserves io be widely read.” 


— Times Literary Supplement.” 


THE CONTROL OF 
PARENTHOOD 


BY 


Pror. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
Pror. LEONARD HILL, M.B., F-.R. S. 

THE VerY REV. DEAN INGE, CV. ‘, DD: 
Mr. HAROLD COX. 

Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, C.B.E., M.D., M.S. 
Str RIDER HAGGARD, K.B.E. 


Principat A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. 
MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by 


BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Edited by 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT, 
6/- 
Dr. Marie Stopes’s Works. 
MARRIED LOVE 
WISE PARENTHOOD 


Rev. 
Rev. F. 
Dr. 


THE 


jet, (Post 4d.) 





6s. net (f 








ost 4d.). 
































The 


mo" 
Tt 








point 


—books 


ube 4id. 


LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
the cone | 


at bottom of tube 


ve pin-stopper 
sheets inserted. 


acts as distributor, 
repaired 


press lightly 

and papers are fastened 

hundreds of services effectively 
Replace pin-stopper. 


(vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 





McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


rendered. | 


} 
1 | 
| | 


| 
| 





| 
L 








7s. 6d. net. 


Second Impression 


Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCU hepa EC N 
clul h w of “ Brewster's Millions,” ete. 
“This will be one of the best of the year’s novels.” 
7s. Gd. net. --Irish Limes. 


GOs G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 





HOW TO WIN AT RACING. | a 3s. 6d. net (post 3d.). |} 
IC TERS. a Py iy Method of backing horses. By BAT | RAI LAN _ MOTHERH( 7 ID 
Send for new Spring List. | Pe ee 6s. net (post 4d.). “y 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., ————— aa i 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. ||| Gp. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St, W.C.2. | 
! ———— — — — —— — = 
—_ = = ——" — = — nee =] wenn ———— a] 
|| — | 
{| LOND¢ »N 
ia | NEW FICTION | 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR } Just Published 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR Mr Kello | 
ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN jf! By LIN FERGUSON | 
BE OBTAIN ED THROUGH ! “Mr Kello is a remarkable bx ok, vivid and intense || 
THE 1,000 BRANCHES WH ||| from first to last.”—Datly / elegraph. | 
OF ‘ | 7s. 6d. net. | 
W. H. SMITH & SON | Graven Image } 
— Office: = wg hes cari ne eee By I ; 1RGARET WIDDEM [EI | 
_ si tetas oF sa t}; of “ The Boa rd? Udi, cst, | 
———— ——— == - —+-—- | In this pow rful story Miss Wid u s di ply samastery | 
aad chi er drawing “"s net. 1] 

sentctahmigenietenenatgucitent, «wg tek ge Pemmbineail Alix ‘a the ‘Chateau 

NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
ee »f “An Jel ] ps: ete. 

j | The setting is France at the time of Louis XIII and Henri, || 
| Prince d ndé, . 6d. net, \} 
(Regd. Trade Mark) |} 
For ind in the Shipyard and the Factory, Golden- Eyes i 
the Kishen ant te Drnessoom: =|] ay SELWYN JEPSON || 
Author of “lhe Quatfied daventurer. 
MER C H ANT’ S OFFICE. “ Bright, breczy and diverting.”—-Edinburgh Evening News. 


j 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE: 
Letters to Her Family, 1839-1863 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


This great store of hitherto unpublished letters by Mrs. Carlyle 
are of striking variety, ranging from grave to gay, and are full of 
references to distinguished men and women of the Carlyle circle— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lewes, Forster, the Bullers, and the Sterlings, 
to name but a few. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


BYRON AND GREECE 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


_“ The fullest account yet given of Byron's thrilling adventures for 
Greece.""—Graphic. With portrait and other illustrations. 15/- net. 


LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, = With Forty-two additional letters 
from her Father, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Selected and Edited 

By HESTER RITCHIE 


“A delightful book—a treasury of remembrance, full of joyous 
things, both new and oid.’-—Morning Post. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 
By A. C. BENSON 


“Will be read with pleasure and _ interest 
generations of Etonians.’-—Sunday Times. Portraits. 


GENERAL BOTHA 
By EARL BUXTON 


“He writes with knowledge and evident sympathy, and he suc- 
ceeds in drawing a vivid and natural portrait of his  subject.”’—- 
Times. Illustrated. 12/- net. 


ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT, 
and Other Poems 


“ A graceful collection which will be read with wide interest.”— 
Daily Mail. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 6/- net. 














by at least two 
16/- net. 











JUST PUBLISHED 
Horace A. Vachell 
QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES 


Mr. Vachell here tells more of the adventures of the famous and 
lovable Joe Quinney, the antique dealer, with whom readers will 
gladly renew acquaintance, as well as with Susan and the Soho 
Square establishment. 7/6 net. 


Ellen Glasgow 
DARE’S GIFT 


* Avery attractive volume of short stories in which Miss Glasgow's 
gentle and yet eerie art is seen at its best.”—Referec. 7/6 net. 
Major-Gen. Charles Ross, c.z. 
WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK 


Readers will welcome old friends in new adventures and_thrills 
in this story, the scene of which is again the picturesque Cornish 
eaves and old mine workings. 7/6 net. 


John Melbury 
MONSIEUR DESPERADO 


A vivid story of Parisian life, its virtues and vices, during the 
early ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. 7/6 net. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1 


2 
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FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 

r. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 

4 sentative books in all classes of literature. 


and for answering inquiries re general literary 
matters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled 
“Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A < 


2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, > 











: 
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“An Epoch-making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSCIOUS 
CONTROL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Author of “Man's Supreme Inheritance” 


With an Introduction by 
Professor JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D, 





Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends, { 
sleepless night is but one of the many object lessons jn 
this truth, and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets 
the better of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy 
for this innate perversity, a remedy which has already 
been acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to put 
mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith nor jn 
the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in the 
resumption of the Conscious Control of all our 
activities. 


His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But com- 
fort and remedy are close at hand, and there is not q 
man or woman among us who can afford to neglect his 
discovery and the opportunities of betterment which it 
offers. 

“ An amazing book. .... Tf all that Mr. Alexander says is true, 


the only remaining salvation is to go to him to be taught. 
—Yorkshire Post, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











THIS WEER’S GOOD STORY 





The Amazing Padre 


by Margaret Wheeler 


‘* deserves both critical praise and 
popular success.”—T.P.’s IVeekly 





Sampson Low 


fat all libraries and booksellers] 7s. 6d. net. 














Foyle’s Book Bargains 


Handy Volume Issue, 


Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
Handy 


i2Zth Edn., 32 vols., India Paper, ? Morocco, £23 10s. 
Volume Issue, 12th Edn., 32 vo's., India Paper, Red Cloth, £21 10s. 
Full Cambridge Issue, 11th Edn., 29 vols., India Paper, Leathet 
Back, £35. Cambridge Issue, ilth Edn., 29 vols., Thick Paper, 
Full Morocco Gilt, £48. 

Ail the foregoing are second-hand in ercelient condition. The pr 


Deferred payments arranged if desired, 
A Genealogica 


in 


include carriage in Great Britain, 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c. 
and Heraldic History, with Illustrations of Crests, &¢. 1923 Edn. 
Published £6 6s. net. A few copies offered (Brand New) at £2 55+ 
(Postage in Great Britain, ls. 3d.) 


The Catholic Encyclopzdia. 
in Half Rexine. Published at £18 18s. 
carriage paid in Great Britain. 

For any of above mention Offer 466. 


Foyle’s Booklover’s Paradise, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Meation interests. 


\ few sets bound 
Offered, as New, at £14 


Immense Stock, all subjects, Catalogues free. 
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NOW REDUCED TO TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
“THE GUARDIAN” 


Established 1846 





literary criticism. 


Talbot, 


formerly 


le. &. & 


Guardian "’ 





An Accurate Newspaper and a high-class review in one. 


Price TWOPENCE of alli NEWSAGENTS. 


Bishop of Winchester, 
the reminiscences of his early life, which begin in serial form to-day. 


— 


Treats the problems of to-day from a broad Christian Standpoint. 


The Laymen’s Church Paper for 
NEWS, VIEWS and REVIEWS. 


THE GUARDIAN reviews hold a position of recognised authority in contemporary 
All its reviewers are specialists. 


A WEEKLY SUPPLEMENT is now included, containing 


A PAGE FOR PAROCHIAL CHURCH COUNCILLORS, 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS, ACROSTICS, and other special features. 


DR. TALBOT’S REMINISCENCES. 


* The 


has written for 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


Offices: 39 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


W.C.2 
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CONSTABLE 





FICTION 


GOD’S 
STEP-CHILDREN 


A Novel of South Africa. 

By SARAH GERTRUDE MILIIN. 7s. 6d. net 
This (quite seriously) is a fine book. Mrs. Millin (as 
will in time be recognised) is a real novelist who writes 
real stuff. 

In a note contributed to Constable's Monthly List Mrs. 
Millin says:—‘* God’s Step-Children’ is the name [ have given 
to the coloured people of South A frica—those millions of dark- 
those whole nations of half-castes, on whom 
the Divine © ae seems to rest so ie avily. 

“My book is, of course, not ro mantic—that is, not romantic 
se that it des scribes an Africa of imagination. South 
real to me. I have lived in it all my life. I find its 
a more exciting than its unreality. 

ed to pass on the meaning this reality has for me.’ 


AND 





skinned aboriginals, 


in the s¢ 











GONE NATIVE 


A Novel of the South Seas. 
By “ ASTERISK,” author of Isles of Illusion. 


Asterisk has thought over the 


7s. 6d. net 








Times Literary Supplement: 
South Sea expe riences which wrung from him a cry of pain in 
‘Isles of Illusion,’ and has us sed in tr anquillity what he needed 
from among them tom: ike ‘Gone Native’ a coherent and 
harmonious as well as a moving and convincing story. 
RECOMPENCE 
By ROBERT KEABLE. (30th thousand). 7s. 6d. net 


OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. (2nd Imp.). 7s. 6d. 
DEFEAT (2nd Imp.). 6s. 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. , 
JUDGMENT EVE 
Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 
PICTURE FRAMES i 
Stories by THYRA WINSLOW. 


iwi CONSTABLE ; PUBLISHERS : 


net 
net 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


net 





net | 





LONDON 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
Edward W. Bok’s American Peace Award. 


WAYS TO PEACE 14s, 


A volume containing the most interesting and important 
of the plans sub mitted to the American Peace Award for 
the prize of $100,000 offered by Edward W. Bok. Edited, 
with an account of the organisation and conduct of the 
American Peace Award, by Esther Everett Lape, Member 
in charge of the Policy Committee, and with a preface 


by Edward W. Bok. 
By the President of the United States of America. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM: 


Speeches and Addresses. 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE, /i’ith portrait frontispiece 
12s. 6d. net. 

A collection of speeches and addresses selected chiefly 
with a view to presenting the President’s conception of 
‘American National principles. 

They deal with various phases of political life and 
thought, History, Biography, Education a nd Politics in the 
broadest sense, and reveal the author’s ide alistic con- 
ception of the basic principles on which society is founded, 


CRITICAL VENTURES IN MODERN 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 





net. 


8s. 6d. nec. 


Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Barbey 
D’Aurévilly, Villiers de ’Isle-Adam, Théodore de 
Janville, Marie Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole 


France, 
FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE 


By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount Wilson 








Observatory. Uniform with the author’s ea lier book, ** The 
New Heavens.” With numerous illustration Cr. 8vo, 
boards, 8s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
icniiianithiceeiiaaeiieniamienaeas: a Pen - 
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BLACKWOODS’ NOTABLE BOOKS 


— 
THE LOST DOMINION : THE RISE AND FALL OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA 
By Al. CARTHILL. 15s. net. . 

Sir Micuart O'Dwyer writes to The Times:— 

“The admirable review of ‘The Lost Dominion’ in The Times of April 3rd will, it is hoped, focus public opinion, irr Specs 
tive of party, on the alarming situation in our Indian Empire which this remarkable book so vividly and faithfully picts, 
But though its conclusions may not yet be acce] ted, the book is a terrible indictment of the policy followed in recent year 
and its perusal should arouse the British people from their apathy ere it is too late.’ 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES (Creator of Jorrocks). By HIMSELF and E. D. CUMING 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 
An interesting addition to the literature of sport, and is a newly discovered portion of an autobiography. The book 
contains many interesting hunting yarns, as well as vivid pictures of social life in London and Bath a century ago 


MISADVENTURES WITH A DONKEY IN SPAIN. By JAN GORDON (ang 
CORA J. GORDON). Now Ready. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“Tf there are better writers of travel books than Jan and Cora Gordon, I have not met them. Reading them is like striking 
a new and individual tract of country. One wants to tell everybody about it.’—Mr. Edmund Candler in 7ime and Tide. 7 
\ delightful book of travel, brimful from start to finish with the unexpected, the humorous and the alluring .. . an original 
and very interesting record.”—Guardian. 


A CONSUL IN THE EAST. py A. C. WRATISLAW, CB., CM.G., CBE. With illus. 


trations. 15s. net. 
“Of the duties of a Consul and of the difficulties which a British Consulate has to face, this hook of reminiscences provides 
a valuable record. The volume gives a valuable picture of the work performed by the British Consular Service in the East.”~ 
Scotsman. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By the late HERBERT FE. CUFF, M.D. Sixth Edition thoroughly 


revised and enlarged by W. T. Gordon Pugh, M.D., B.S. 10s. 6d. net. (immediately) 


6/- net. NEW NOVELS. 6/- net. 


THE GINGER BEER STANDARD. py ISOBEL JAMIESON. 


A. vivacious and humorous love story, describing Maltese life and society as seen by two women travellers, whose moderate 
means, indicated in the title of the book, brought them many amusing and unconventional experiences. 


STELLA NASH. Ry GANPAT, author of “ Harilek.” 
“A good romance of hidden treasure.”—Daily Mail. 
THE BROTHERS. py JOHN SILLARS, author of “The McBrides,” “Gavin Douglas,” ete. 
On the merits of Mr. Sillars’ first two books there was striking critical unanimity. 
“Strong imagination and a certain poetry of thought.".—7imes. “Real imagination and a genuine humour.”—Morning Post. 
“A vivid imagination, a real sense of story-telling.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TALES FROM TURKISTAN: \ Scythian’s Stories. By STOR LOB. 


These are moving yarns of present happenings in that wild, remote land whence the Scandinavians came two thousand 
years ago. They tell, too, of exploits and of the unswerving staunchness of the distant branches of that great race who hold 
the stark hills of British Scythia to-day. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 6/- net. } THE FOREST OF WILD THYME, 4/6 vet. 
COLLECTED POEMS, in Three Volumes. } THE ELFIN ARTIST and Other Poems 
1} 
} 
| 

















7/6 net each. (Fourth Impression.) 7/6 net. 
SELECTED VERSE, Including “A Victory Dance.” THE TORCH-BEARERS: An Epic of Science 
(fourth Impression.) 5/- net. il 7/6 net. 
SONGS OF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 5/- net. 


A New Volume of Lyrics. 





No one who desires to be in touch with the best literature of the day can afford to omit 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FROM HIS LIST OF WHAT MUST BE READ. 
MAY contains 


Youth and the East.—Vi.-XIL || La Belle Dame Sans Merci. By A. M. 
Mr. Brown’s Guitar. By Jan Gordon. Musings without Method— 
Two Great Captains: Jenghiz Khan and Subutai. Debauching the Working-Classes—The Prestige of 


Englard Abroad—The Singapore Base—The Fate of 


. r » . . ve m 
T wo om o w. 
From T I is of Vie Holland—The Price of Peace at any Price—A Lost 


Part Il.—His Friend's Cousin. 


. ° ins > | Dominion—Al. Carthill’s Indictment of our Eastern 
Midshipmen Rampant. By Lr. A. Powell. | Policy—The Logic of Surrender—The Massacre which 
The Log of the Cutty Sark. . By Moira O'Neill. |] is to come. 


“T just could not do without my 


SOME APPRECIATIONS. 

“Life would be dull without ‘ Blackwood.’” “We enjoy every line of ‘ Blackwood’” “ 
*Dlackwood.’” “I am as enthusiastic a reader as ever.” “It is an unfailing source of enjoyment to me. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwoed’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. 

yearly, or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS Sf Pamseener lew, Lewke 
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